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JONATHAN SWIFT. 


In studying the history of English literature, one cannot 
but observe the change that passed over its character in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. The era of Shake- 
speare and Milton had passed away ; the corruptness super- 
induced by the reaction that set in with the Restoration had 
passed away, and a new order of things was beginning. The 
drama was the distinctive form of literature of the Shake- 
spearian age, but the band of new writers did not generally 
find the drama the fit exponent of their genius. Congreve, 
it is true, wrote dramas, as did others, but it was mainly a 
new field that the new race of men were to fill. The men 
of the new era had not the mental sinews of their predeces- 
sors ; they wanted fire and earnestness, and they sought out 
the work that was best suited to them. Steele having with 
the Tattler hit upon the new form of literary effort, —the 
periodical, — it was instantly felt by the literary workers that 
here was scope for their abilities ; and hence the Spectator, 
the Examiner, the Guardian, and the host of other papers 
conducted on the same principle. The birth of periodical 
literature was the distinguishing literary mark of that time. 
Pope (by far the greatest of the poets of his time), it is 
true, was at work in his own department; but, if he was 
personally unconnected with the new movement, he was not 
inaugurating any new school of poetry, but treading in the 
footsteps of Dryden, so far as form at least was concerned, 
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and in decasyllabic verse pouring out his philosophy and 
wit. Pope, Gay, Prior, Congreve, Phillips, Garth, among 
the poets, and Addison, Swift, Steele, Arbuthnot, among 
the other writers — what a brilliancy was there! Yet, 
truth to say, with all its brilliancy we feel that the age was 
in the main superficial. But one man there was who had a 
power that made the strongest of his compeers quail, who 
was witty in an age of wits, who had an originality that 
made him preéminent in his time, and who is to us, as he 
was to those of his own day, the English satirist par excel- 
lence. This was Jonathan Swift, of whose checkered his- 
tory it is the purpose of this paper to speak, giving in as 
condensed a way as possible the main facts of his life, and 
endeavoring to present in its true light « character that has 
been viewed so variously and by some so shamefully black- 
ened. 

Swift’s early history explains, to some extent, the mis- 
anthropical turn of mind which so much distinguished 
him. An inborn love of independence, with the con- 
sciousness of talent, had to fight against poverty and 
neglect, and to the end of his life he bore the marks of 
the battle. To rightly understand the early circumstances 
of his life, it is necessary to say something of his an- 
cestors. Swift was the grandson of the Rev. Thomas 
Swift, vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordshire. This rev- 
erend gentleman distinguished himself by his loyalty to 
the cause of Charles I., and suffered greatly in conse- 
quence. He died in 1658, leaving by his wife, Elizabeth 
Dryden, aunt of the poet, ten sons and four daughters. The 
fortunes of the family were, in consequence of the father’s 
loyalty, reduced toa low ebb; but after the Restoration 
this loyalty seems not to have been without fruit, for we find 
the eldest son, Godwin, appointed attorney-general of the 
Palatinate of Tipperary under the Duke of Ormond. This 
Godwin appears to have been a man of talent, and to have 
been so very successful in Ireland as to attract thither three 
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of his brothers, William, Jonathan, and Adam, who all set- 
tled there. Jonathan, the father of the future dean, who, 
like his brother Godwin, had been bred to the law, was ap- 
pointed in 1665 to the office of steward of the Society of 
the King’s Inns, Dublin. About the same time he married 
Abigail Ericke, of Leicestershire, a lady come of an an- 
cient family ; but, dying two years after, he left his wife 
with an infant daughter in destitute circumstances ; and to 
muake matters worse, she was, while still in Dublin, delivered 
on the 30th of November, 1667, of another child, who was 
called after his father, Jonathan. This posthumous child, 
though born under such adverse circumstances, was, how- 
ever, to make a figure in the world. A year after his birth, 
a rather singular event befell the youthful Jonathan. This 
was no less than his being conveyed (in a bandbox, it is 
said) by his nurse, without his mother’s knowledge, to 
England. This nurse had an extraordinary affection for her 
charge, and being called to her native place, Whitehaven, 
to a relative’s death-bed, she seemed to think it would be a 
relief to the mother to take the child with her. The child 
was in delicate health, and when the mother discovered he 
was gone she would not recall him, for fear the return voy- 
age would kill him outright. The nurse remained for sev- 
eral years in England, and took such good care of the in- 
fant that at three years of age he could spell, and at five 
** could read any chapter of the Bible.’’ He was, however, 
in course of time brought back to Ireland, and Godwin 
Swift, his uncle, sent him to school at Kilkenny. This 
uncle seems to have done but little to render his sister-in- 


law’s circumstances easier, perhaps from inability or disin- 
clination, or perhaps from both. Swift himself afterwards 
speaks bitterly against this uncle for the stint with which he 
assisted his brother’s family ; but it has been explained in 
favor of the uncle, that though reputed to be wealthy, and 
though at one time that was probably true, yet, that being 
of a speculative disposition, he subsequently’ lost large 
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sums of money. Perhaps, however, his manner of giving 
help, rather than the amount of it, may have been the chief 
cause of Swift’s resentment against him. But certain it is 
that Godwin Swift sent his nephew to school, and more- 
over, till his death, made an allowance to him at college. 
Nothing eventful is recorded of Swift during his school- 
days. In April, 1682, he was admitted a pensioner in the 
University of Dublin. Here he seemed at war with every- 
thing. His uncle Godwin made him but a narrow allow- 
ance, which, after Godwin died, was continued by another 
uncle, William Dryden Swift. Jonathan Swift’s college- 
days were, like Samuel Johnson’s, days of poverty; and, 
like him, Swift was proud and independent, and kept aloof 
from his equals in birth because of his poverty. Many 
charges have been made against him of his excesses at college, 
most of which would seem to have sprung up in after years 
in the too luxuriant imaginations of his enemies. But the 
studies at college were, in the main, irksome to him, and he 
rebelled against the absurdities that were taught under the 
name of logic. Aristotle, or rather we should say his com- 
mentators, Smiglecius, Kechermannus, and others, with their 
long-since exploded ideas, were their text-books. The soph- 
istries and zigzag courses, leading nowhere, of these pon- 
derous Aristotelian commentators were disgusting in the 
extreme to the mind of Jonathan, and he gave them the go- 
by, remarking that since logic was the art of reasoning, and 
he could reason well enough without the college text-books, 
he could not see why he should mind them —an observation 
that showed he was not totally destitute of the ratiocinative 
faculty! Instead of logic, therefore, he went upon the 
principle of eclecticism, and read what pleased him best ; and 
that he must have read largely appears from the fact that it 
was while at college that he sketched out the ‘‘ Tale of a 
Tub.’’ But if he did not attend to his logic, no amount of 
tales of tubs would enable him to pass his examination, and 
we are not astonished to find that, on his first attempt to 
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gain the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he was rejected on the 
ground of ‘* dullness and insufficiency.’’ So he must either 
want his degree, or master logic as laid down by the com- 
mentators of the Stagirite. This being the issue, he applied 
himself to the prescribed studies, and on going up the sec- 
ond time, in February, 1685-6, he gained his degree ; and 
as he remained at the university till 1688, we may infer 
that he had a fellowship. 

Leaving college in 1688, being then in his twenty-first 
year, Swift went to England to visit his mother, who had 
come to reside in Leicestershire. The time had now arrived 
when he must look about him for the means of livelihood, 
and acting on the advice of his mother, he went to consult 
with Sir William Temple, who had married a near relative 
of hers. Sir William, who was then living in retirement at 
Sheen, received him graciously, and took him to reside with 
him. As was to be expected from the temper, both of Sir 
William and Swift, disagreements occurred, which calum- 
nious pens have not failed to magnify. In Sir William’s 
house he had abundance of leisure to study, of which he 
gladly availed himself. Here he was attacked by a peculiar 
disorder from which he had previously suffered —coldness 
of stomach, giddiness, and temporary loss of memory. He 
was advised to try the effect of his native air; but the trial 
had no good result, and he returned to Sir William, now at 
Moor Park, near Farnham. We have absurd rumors of Sir 
William’s treatment of him, such as his insisting on Swift’s 
eating in the servants’ hall —a story that we believe has no 
real foundation, for we find Sir William receiving him at 
Moor Park with much sympathy, and recognizing his real 
value, admitting him to his confidence. We find him pres- 
ent at Sir William’s interviews with King William, who came 
to Moor Park to gain the advice of one whom he vainly 
endeavored to withdraw from his retirement and to make 
his prime minister. Sir William being often confined to his 
chamber by gout, it fell to Swift to meet the king and make 
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known to him Sir William’s sentiments on public policy. 
With the king, Swift seems to have got on famously, for 
we hear of his majesty offering him a troop of horse, and 
teaching him to eat asparagus after the Dutch fashion, stalks 
and all! But the young student was too busy in composing, 
as he best could, Pindarie odes, to think of martial glory. 
Yet we are not sure but that Swift, after all, notwithstanding 
his affected contempt for the military profession, would have 
made a better soldier than a clergyman. But his character 
was full of contradictions, which outward, and by him un- 
controllable circumstances, seemed often to have conspired 
to foster. His talents were not of the pulpit kind. For the 
pulpit he was in nowise specially fitted ; but the pulpit he 
was to choose, or was, perhaps, to be helped by circum- 
stances to choose. But a wider field of action was needful 
for him, and hence we afterwards find him, while nominally 
belonging to the clergy, indulging in amateur statesmanship 
and wielding no little influence in the political world; of 
which more anon. 

After being with Sir William for four years, Swift went 
to Oxford in 1692, and after a residence there of six weeks, 
he took his master’s degree on the 5th of July in that year. 
From Oxford he went on a visit to his mother, and shortly 
after we find him turning up again at Moor Park. He re- 
mained there over two years; but thinking it high time to 
be settled in the world, he expressed his wish to Sir William. 
But he, finding Swift so useful to him in his literary labors, 
was in nowise pleased at the prospect of his departure, 
especially since he wanted a copy of all his writings, a 
task in which Swift’s assistance would be valuable. Sir 
William, however, offered him an appointment in the Rolls 
Office, Ireland, worth £120 per annum. But this being 
unsuitable to Swift’s views, was not accepted, and he and his 
patron parted with mutual dissatisfaction. Swift, thus left 
to himself, went over to Ireland to take holy orders, and 
having got priest’s orders in January, 1694-5, he shortly 
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after obtained the prebend of Kilroot, in the diocese of 
Connor, worth, as Swift himself says, about £100 a year. 
Thither he retired to his duties. But the place was dull to 
one who had been accustomed to the society of Moor Park. 
In the meantime Sir William felt much the loss of Swift, 
and asked him to return to Moor Park. Swift hesitated ; 
but happening, as it is said, to meet a poor curate who had 
a large family, he resigned in his favor the living of Kilroot, 
and returned to Sir William to act as his confidential sec- 
retary. In this capacity he remained from 1695 till Sir 
William’s death, in January, 1698-9. During this period 
he assisted Sir William in that, to us, exceedingly useless- 
like, though then famous, controversy with Wotton and 
Bentley concerning the relative value of ancient and modern 
learning. At this time Swift probably wrote the ‘* Battle 
of the Books,”’ although it was not published till after sev- 
eral years. It was also during this period that he became 
acquainted with one who, unhappily for herself, was to have 
her life to its close linked to Swift’s. This was Esther 
Johnson, the ** Stella’’ of after years. Stella’s father was 
a London merchant, who died soon after her birth.’ Her 
mother was an intimate friend of Lady Giffard, Sir William 
Temple’s sister, and owing to this intimacy Stella came, in 
1696, then in her fifteenth year, to reside at Moor Park, 
where a niece of Sir William also resided. Swift, now nearly 
thirty, undertook the charge of the education of the two 
young ladies, with what life-long results to one of them, and 
to the tutor himself, we shall afterwards see. 

Sir Willliam Temple left « legacy of £100 to Swift, and 
appointed him his literary executor; the task involved in 
which appointment he immediately set about discharging by 
removing to London and editing Sir William’s works. This 
done, he was again at liberty and adrift upon the world. 

' There is a story that Stella was a natural daughter of Sir William 


Temple, but we incline to believe there is no real foundation for such a 
statement. 


. 
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He, however, was not long without employment, for we find 
him, in 1699, accepting the invitation of the Earl of Berke- 
ley, one of the lords justices of Ireland, to accompany him 
to that country as chaplain and private secretary. But this 
double function Swift found, on going to Ireland, reduced 
to that of chaplain only —the earl being prevailed upon by 
one Bushe to confer on him the office of private secretary, 
on the ground that Swift was a clergyman, and as such un- 
suitable for the post of secretary. Swift’s rage at find- 
ing himself, as he considered, duped in this way, was 
excited in no small degree, and the earl could only pacify 
him by making a promise that Swift should have the first 
vacant church-living. But in this, tov, Swift was deceived ; 
for on the rich deanery of Derry becoming vacant, the inde- 
fatigable Bushe came once more in Swift’s path, and had 
the matter so much his own way that he had the assurance 
to say to Swift that he should have the deanery on payment 
of £1,000 —an offer that so much incensed Swift that he 
immediately left the earl, calling him and his secretary ‘‘a 
couple of scoundrels.”’ But the earl soothed him by 
presenting him with the rectory of Ashger and the vicarages 
of Laracor and Rathbeggan, and, shortly after, the prebend 
of Dunlaven, the aggregate annual income from which 
came to between £350 and £400. He still continued as 
chaplain in Lord Berkeley’s family, and it was in that 
capacity that he perpetrated a piece of waggery of the most 
inimitable description. He was in the habit of reading to 
Lady Berkeley, and she being rather inordinately fond of 
** Boyle’s Meditations,’ made Swift read them oftener than 
he cared todo. To get rid of this disagreeable task, an idea 
came into his head, which he forthwith put into practice. 
One day, after reading one of the ** Meditations,’’ he secretly 
conveyed away the book, and inserted a leaf on which he 
had written a ** Meditation’? of his own composition, to be 
read for the benefit of her ladyship when she should ask 
him to read another portion of the book. When the time 
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came, Swift, with the utmost gravity, read the title, **A 
Meditation upon a Broomstick.’’ Lady Berkeley immedi- 
ately echoed, ‘**A Meditation upon a Broomstick!’ Whata 
strange subject! But there is no knowing what useful les- 
sons of instruction this wonderful man may draw from 
things apparently the most trivial. Pray, let us hear what 
he says upon it.”’ Accordingly Swift proceeded to read the 
‘* Meditation,’’ and her ladyship, not suspecting any deceit, 
frequently interrupted him with admiring remarks! This 
parody on Boyle is so short, and at the same time so gro- 
tesque, that we need offer no apology for quoting it in full. 
It runs thus : — 


A MEDITATION UPON A BROOMSTICK. 


This single stick, which you now behold ingloriously lying in that neglected 
corner, I once knew in a flourishing state in a forest; it was full of sap, full 
of leaves, and full of boughs; but now, in vain does the busy art of man pre- 
tend to vie with nature, by tying that withered bundle of twigs to its sapless 
trunk; it is now, at best, but the reverse of what it was, a tree turned upside-down, 
the branches on the earth, and the roots in the air; it is now handled by every 
dirty wench, condemned to do her drudgery, and by a capricious kind of fate, 
destined to make other things clean, and be nasty itself; at length, worn to the 
stumps in the service of the maids, it is either thrown out of doors or con- 
demned to the last use, of kindling a fire. When I beheld this, I sighed, and 
said within myself, surely man is a broomstick! Nature sent him into the 
world strong and lusty, in a thriving condition, wearing his own hair on his 
head, the proper branches of this reasoning vegetable, until the axe of intem- 
perance has lopped off his green boughs, and left him a withered trunk; he 
then flies to art, and puts on a periwig, valuing himself upon an ‘unnatural 
bundle of hairs (all covered with powder) that never grew on his head; but 
now, should this our broomstick pretend to enter the scene, proud of those 
birchen spoils it never bore, and all covered with dust, though the sweepings of 
the finest lady’s chamber, we should be apt to ridicule and despise its vanity. 
Partial judges that we are of our own excellences, and other men’s defaults! 

But a broomstick, perhaps you will say, is an emblem of a tree standing 
on its head; and pray, whatis man but a topsy-turvy creature, his animal 
faculties perpetually mounted on his rational, his head where his heels should 
be, grovelling on the earth! And yet, with all his faults, he sets upto be a 
universal reformer and corrector of abuses, a remover of grievances, rakes 
into every slut’s corner of nature, bringing hidden corruption to the light, and 
raises a mighty dust where there was none before, sharing deeply all the while 
in the very same pollutions he pretends to sweep away; his last days are spent 
in slavery to women, and generally the least deserving; till worn out to the 
stumps, like his brother besom, he is either kicked out of doors, or made use 
of to kindle flames for others to warm themselves by. 
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The countess was so much pleased with this particular 
‘* Meditation ’’ that she took the first opportunity of making 
known to the family her admiration of it ; and on some one 
asking her which of the ** Meditations *’ she referred to, she 
said, ** I] mean that excellent * Meditation upon a Broom- 
stick.’’’ There was a general titter; and on referring to 
the book, the ** Meditation ’’ was indeed there, but in Swift’s 
handwriting! After that, Swift was no more asked to read 
Boyle, though the pleasantry was taken in good part. 

In 1700 we find Swift resident at his vicarage at Laracor, 
performing his duties there. But on England was his heart 
set, and he was ever and anon moving backwards and for- 

yards between England and Ireland, in the hope that some 
preferment would be given him in England, that he might 
make his home there. Up to this time he was a comparatively 
obscure individual, but he was soon to be the ‘‘ observed of 
all observers.’’ And, Ireland being too small for his ambi- 
tion, he must needs again cross the channel in 1701, arriv- 
ing in London during a period of political fermentation, 
after the impeachment of the Earl of Portland and others. 
Whig and Tory were fighting for power with unusual zeal, 
and our Irish parson must have his share in the ongoings, 


though what his object in engaging in a strife that we 
might suppose quite alien to his profession does not at first 
clearly appear. We may suppose that he was unwilling 
his talent should be hid in a napkin, —in other words, in Ire- 
land and the church there,—and that ambition prompted 





him to engage in some active course that might bring his 
powers into notice. He wanted a field of action, and the 
quiet vicarage of Laracor, with its canals and its willows, 
was not the place, but London with the din of its politics, 
London where the keys of church preferment were kept. 
There was brilliancy, and there his powers would be appre- 
ciated, while Laracor was dull and commonplace. Although 
the ‘‘ neighboring gentry’’ did make frequent inquiries 
of the somewhat bizarre parish-clerk, Roger Coxe (of 
whose connection with Swift such drolleries are told), as to 
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when the Doctor would preach, and although they did wait 
upon his ministrations, whatever motives, conscious or un- 
conscious, influenced Swift, he threw himself into the arena 
of political strife. Till this time professedly a Whig, he 
now began to see that the Whigs had been guilty of dere- 
liction of principle, and he drifted toward the Tory party, 
as embodying within it more of what he deemed the real 
principles that, as a Whig, he had at heart — the principles of 
freedom, justice, patriotism, and reform. He ever main- 
tained that he was a true Whig, and that he deserted the 
Whig party only because they had deserted the very funda- 
mentals of their political creed. A_ political tract written 
by him at this time (1701) expresses his views of the 
errors of the Whig party. The tract was titled, ‘‘A Dis- 
course of the Contests and Dissensions between the Nobles 
and the Commons in Athens and Rome,’’ and under this mask 
he gave an account of the state of the two conflicting parties 
in England. But the Whigs were not disposed to follow the 
advice he gave them, and Swift, in consequence, was left to 
drift more and more towards their opponents. Back, how- 
ever, to Ireland he went; but next year (1702) he reap- 
peared in London, and found William dead and Anne on 
the throne, and the Whigs apparently on a firmer basis 
than ever. Sometime during that year, Addison, Steele, 
Arbuthnot, Phillips, and the other haditués of Button’s cof- 
fee-house, were witnesses of certain peculiarities in an un- 
known purson-looking individual who dropped in of an 
evening at Button’s. This individual, then unknown to 
that coterie of wits, though soon to be on terms of intimacy 
with them, was our friend Jonathan Swift. It was his cus- 
tom to enter the coffee-house, deposit his hat on a table, 
walk backwards and forwards for half an hour, without ut- 
tering a syllable or appearing to listen to the conversa- 
tion, take up his hat, pay his money at the bar, and disap- 
pear. This eccentric conduct, so unintelligible to the com- 
pany, gained him the sobriquet of ‘* the mad parson.’’ But 
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he was not to be always tongue-tied in this way, for one 
evening he rather astonished a gentleman who entered the 
coffee-room by stalking up to him and, without ceremony, 
abruptly asking him the singular question, ‘* Pray, sir, do 
you know any good weather in the world?’’ This took the 
gentleman aback, but he managed to stammer out, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; I thank God I remember a great deal of good weather 
in my time.’’ Upon which Swift rejoined, ‘* That is more 
than I can say; I never remember any weather that was 
not too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry; but, however 
God Almighty contrives it, at the end of the year ’tis all 
very well.”’ 
Wn. R. WALKER. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE WICKED COUNTESS: A LEGEND. 


Near the Zuyderzee, a little to the north, lies a beautiful 
lake, nearly round in form, and about six miles across. On 
its level banks are three small hamlets, hidden partly in 
groves of wide-spreading trees, pierced here and there with 
church spires. All around the lake are little cottages sur- 
rounded by gardens, which in the summer time are filled 
with all manner of flowers, whose caressing perfume is 
wafted across the placid water by every passing breeze. 
The country round about is level and fertile, and exhibits 
all the evidences of the most careful and skilful cultivation. 
The lake is a favorite resort for fishermen, whose boats may 
be seen any day in considerable numbers crossing on the 
surface of the crystal water. When the weather is fine, 
nothing can be more tranquil than the scenery of this spot — 
only white-winged boats drifting here and there at the light 
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will of the wanton breeze ; only some thin columns of smoke 
ascending tremulously in the transparent air, resting below 
on some rustic roof; only the intermittent song of a bird 
in some neighboring tree. 

When one stands gazing at this landscape, so suggestive 
of perfect peace and quietude, he can hardly have a very 
vivid conception of the fact that this was once the scene of 
one of the most appalling catastrophes of which history 
preserves any authentic account. Yet such is the case ; for 
where this lake now spreads its clear mirror beneath the 
overarching sky, once stood the city of Stratora, which 
many hundreds of years ago disappeared and was buried 
beneath the waves which now smile in calm forgetfulness of 
the destruction which they formerly caused. 

This buried city will never be excavated, as have been 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Its houses, its palaces, its 
churches, its gardens, its quaint old streets, its doomed 
men and women and little children, lie entombed a thou- 
sand fathoms beneath the surface of the lake. All around 
them and above them is this clear, cool water, reflecting all 
the tints of the changeful sky, the sun, the moon, and all 
the stars of heaven, as they repeat themselves with the cir- 
cling hours. 

When you go out on the lake in one of the boats that ply 
on its placid bosom, you see above you the blue firmament 
and beneath you a sunken sky, that, like a cup, overflows 
with crystal waves. Far beneath, perhaps, a white-winged 
cloud seems to navigate the ethereal blue; but when you 
lean far over the side of the boat, so as to bring your eyes 
very nigh the water, and peer carefully and steadily into its 
profoundest depths, you perceive, at first dimly and vague- 
ly, and then more clearly, the city that lies so far below. 
The sight is one that may well excite the interest of the 
traveller. The cities that have been dug from the sides of 
Vesuvius were ruined by streams of lava and whirlwinds of 
flame ; at present they only display roofless houses, broken 
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arches and columns, all the signs of a blank desolation. 
But it is not so with the city of which I speak. Under the 
protecting cover of a vast body of superimposed water, 
everything has been preserved in its primitive perfection. 
Modern draughtsmen have made maps of its streets and 
suburbs, as authentic and as correct as any that we have 
of London or Paris. Its public and private buildings have 
formed the studies of skilful artists, and the whole city has 
been reproduced on dry land in miniature. Not only are 
all the buildings in a state of unimpaired perfection, but 
scattered here and there in the streets are to be seen the 
bodies of many of the former inhabitants, dressed in antique 
costume, in various attitudes of repose, as if they were 
sleeping away the fatigue of some long summer day. Be- 
fore one stately building a carriage is standing, on which 
sits a driver, whose head, moving with the gentle motion of 
the waves, seems to nod as if he had fallen into a noonday 
sleep. There he has sat for hundreds of years, waiting for 
his mistress, who sits in the parlor with her friends, heed- 
less of the long period that her vassal lingers for her com- 
ing; and there he will sit forever. 

Those who gaze down on these interesting scenes will be 
first attracted by the golden vane that crowns the lofty 
spire of the cathedral, and which turns with the motion of 
the waters. Nearly every morning the boats of fishermen 
may be seen hovering directly over the point of the spire, 
gazing downward with inquiring eyes, for they have found 
by long observation that when the vane points steadily to 
the south a storm is imminent, and thus they judge of the 
hopefulness of their adventures. The fishermen who fre- 
quent the lake believe that the spirits of the unhappy peo- 
ple who perished in the unfortunate calamity which I have 
mentioned still inhabit the sunken city ; nor does this seem 
to be a mere idle superstition, such as sometimes infests the 
minds of rude and uncultivated people, for these fishermen, 
who are frequently out on the lake until late at night, re- 
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port that often when their boats are hovering just over a 
monastery, which was one of the principal buildings of the 
city, they can hear the solemn peal of a bell ascending 
through the waves ; and then they hear faintly and at inter- 
vals a chant, sung by many voices, and soon after a sweet 
perfume of incense steals over the water, which can only 
proceed from a censer that swings far beneath them. From 
these tokens the fisherman knows that the monks be- 
low are celebrating the midnight mass. Near this monas- 
tery is an ancient church-yard, whose white marble tombs 
ure very easily seen in clear weather; and often in the 
night, the fishermen tell us, lights may be seen gleaming 
here and there among the tombs, sometimes quite still, and 
sometimes moving with differing degrees of speed. Some- 
times two lights may be seen moving side by side, and 
these are taken by the fishermen to be spirits engaged in 
converse ; though, of course, this is only a notion of their 
own, which does not admit of any further proof. 

Such are the accounts furnished us by many travellers of 
this strange sort of lake ; and I would that travellers would 
always tell their stories in this plain and unvarnished way, 
for there are many times that persons of that class indulge 
in a native or acquired love of the marvellous to such an 
extent as to lend a romantic coloring to their affirmations 
which takes away somewhat from their credibility. Surely, 
in doing this they stand very much in their own light; for 
whenever a reader begins to doubt the truth of anything 
that he reads, that moment all his interest in it is apt to 
cense, 


I wish that I had as good authority for what I am going 
now to say as I have for what I have already said ; but that 
is quite impossible, for the things of which I am now to 
speak happened very long ago, so that we cannot have any 
living witness to them; yet the incidents have come down 
to us by a tradition so consistent, so direct, and so reason- 
able, that every unprejudiced person will, I think, naturally 
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conclude that they are as true as many things found in the 
most respectable histories. Having explained this matter, 
as well for the quieting of my own conscience as for the 
information of my reader, I will now proceed to recite the 
history of the principal events that happened in the sunken 
city within a few years next before its destruction. 

At the time of which I speak, there lived in the city, in 
a very fine palace, which you may see now very near the 
park, which is close to the northern gate of the city, a 
countess, renowned far and wide for her beauty, her grace, 
and her wit, whose name has not come downto us. She 
was also known to be by far the richest woman in Europe, 
and it was supposed that she was the richest woman in the 
world. Her early training and education had been the best 
that the age could afford. An only daughter, the pride and 
hope of her father’s house, she had had every advantage 
that money could buy; but her fate had not been quite in 
keeping with her splendid surroundings, nor with her nat- 
ural gifts of mind, which were far above the average. At 
an early age she had been unhappily married, by the persua- 
sion rather than the compulsion of a father who estimated 
the qualities of her suitors only by their wealth, although 
his own vast estates were superfluously large. With ber 
this unfortunate match was the beginning of manyevils. It 
turned out that there was but little that was congenial be- 
tween her and her husband. She was fond of books, music, 
pictures, and social life, while he was sour, morose, rude, 
uncourteous, spending a part of his time in tilts and tour- 
naments, and the incessant warfare that always raged in 
those days on the borders. So unkind and unmannerly was 
he when at home, that the countess was always glad when 
he was away. At first she was only timid and afraid in his 
presence, but at last her scorn of him, and her aversion to 
all his ways, became settled, deep, and intense. I will not 
say that the fault was all on his side, for she was exceed- 
ingly proud and haughty. When matters had got to their 
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worst, the countess resolved to return home to her father’s 
house ; and she was only waiting for a favorable opportunity 
to put her purpose into act, when she received news of his 
sudden death. She was greatly distressed, for he had al- 
wavs been kind to her, and she loved him very much. Her 
mother had died in her infancy, and she used to look to him 
for everything. A year after this she gave birth to a daugh- 
ter, and some months later her husband was killed in some 


skirmish or other. When he was brought home on his bier, 
the countess showed profound grief, and wept bitterly ; 
which made people believe that she loved him very much, 


when in truth she was only crying because she had married 
him. So difficult is it to tell what passes in the human 
heart. 

The countess went into deep mourning for a year of per- 
fect decorum, at the end of which time she laid aside her 
sable robes, saying to herself, ‘* Fortunately, weeds are 
annuals and not perennial.’’ She immediately changed her 
whole way of living, and the retirement of affected sorrow 
was instantly exchanged for a life of lavish display and 
regal splendor. She sent far and wide and bought up the 
most costly books and pictures, furniture, carpets, tapestry, 
and jewels. She adorned herself with the richest attire, 
and her equipage excited the admiration of every beholder. 
Nor was all this alone for her personal gratification, for 
every day a hundred knights and ladies sat down at her 
table. 

I need hardly say that the countess had many suitors. 
They came from the east and from the west, the north and 
the south — suitors who in their wooing made use of all the 
arts of eloquence, poetry, music, and whatever else might 
move a woman’s heart; but allin vain. To every appeal 
she only answered with a decisive *‘ No.’’ Many of her 
lovers retired, saying that they would put an end to their 
sorrows by death. She merely nodded an approval, and said 
that she would be highly pleased thereat; and then they 
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determined to live on just for spite, displaying thereby a 
resentful and improper spirit. 

The daughter of the countess was named Aline. This 
much is positively known. As she grew to womanhood her 
beauty eclipsed everything of the kind that had ever been 
known. Her form had none of that grace and dignity 
which distinguished her mother; her eyes were not large 
and black and imperious, like those of her mother, but were 
brown and tender and sweet; when you gazed into them, 
your soul went clear out of you, and wandered away, like 
an uncaged bird, never willing to return; some stray curls 
clustered about her divine brows, and her mouth, O heav- 
ens! was just made for kissing. Neither Circassia nor 
Georgia has ever produced such a gem. It takes away 
one’s breath just to think about her. Has any fair lady 
ever smiled on thee, friendly reader, from the seventh 
heaven of her beauty and her glory? If so, know that she, 
inimitable in grace and sweetness as she was, was no match 
for the high-born maiden Aline. But Aline was as good as 
she was lovely. With her true and gentle heart she loved 
everything, and everything seemed to love her. Great 
was the largess which she distributed daily among the poor 
at her palace gate, and every eye brightened with gladness 
wherever she walked. 

I have said that Aline loved everything. I should have 
said that she loved everything save —love. Her mother had 
never loved anything except her father and her daughter, 
and she had acquired such a hatred of matrimony as to look 
upon it as the most evil state of life that could be thought of. 
Accordingly, she had drilled into the mind of the fair Aline 
from earliest childhood the lesson that she should never 
marry, and the innocent girl had promised over and over 
many times that, come what might, she would always keep 
free from the stormy sea of married life. The countess had 
perfect confidence in her daughter; her daughter had per- 
fect confidence in herself. Many came to woo the heart 
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and the hand of the young lady thus devoted to single 
bliss, but they received replies less cold and cruel than 
those which the countess had given, but not less decisive. 

For the sake of female consistency, I would that my 
story could stop just here, but the grave duty of a historian 
cannot thus he discharged. Having begun, I must tell the 
truth, though it may not make of Aline a perfect heroine. 

There came to the palace one day a young prince, whose 
fame had long preceded him. A perfect figure of manly 
beauty, he possessed all the accomplishments of his time. 
Seven times had he been crowned in the great tournaments. 
He was familiar with many modern languages, and he 
spoke Latin and Greek as if he had been brought up at the 
feet of Cicero, Pericles, and Aspasia. He also wrote beau- 
tiful poetry ; and when he touched the lute, every one pres- 
ent was entranced. He often rode out to the chase with 
the fair Aline, and as they went by every one smiled and 
wished that these two might wed. 


One sees so many unsuitable marriages, — so many a Ve- 


nus wedded to a satvr, so many an eagle matched with a 
common barn-yard fowl,—it makes one sad to think of 
these incongruities, which would seem to denote that life is 
only a dream, a rude travesty of something better that 
shall be when life is over. For all such misalliances nat- 
ure owes some great compensations ; and now that an op- 
portunity for such a compensation had come, what a pity 
that it should be lost! 

Not often had Aline ridden abroad with the prince when 
she began to discover a wonderful change. The world was 
brighter than it had ever been. Sunrise and sunset, the 
still noontide hour and the starry skies, had taken on a new 
glory never known before. The creation of living things 
seemed drawn into closer union with her, and the beauty of 
inanimate nature seemed to acquire a strange, sweet ex- 
pression of human sympathy. Amid all the glow of this 
transformation her mother’s advice faded from the shield of 
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memory ; and when the poor maiden looked down into the 
very bottom of her transparent heart, she saw only the im- 
age of the prince. 

Too happy prince! He was so desperately in love that 
the most beautiful poetry which he wrote every day could 
not half express his feelings. So great was his enthusiasm 
that he could not conceive that the countess would object 
to the union of two hearts so evidently made for each 
other. Hope told its usual flattering tale. Blame not the 
prince. Which of us is there that has not at times found the 
world and circumstances our determined enemies, though 
we had grieved them not? 

Near the open window of the room where the prince knelt 
to the countess, to implore the hand of Aline, a bird ona 
bending spray poured out its love in impassioned song. It 
seemed to plead for him. But between the countess and 
him there arose the bitter memories of a lifetime, like a 
black and beetling cliff. She drove him from her presence 
with wrath and scornful reproach. 

That was a sad day for the prince — a day that excluded 


him forever from the palace ; a sad day for Aline —a day 


that ended for her in a solitary confinement in an upper 
chamber. Here her mother destined her to an imprison- 
ment that should outlast the most faithful love that ever 
preyed on a maiden’s heart. 

While Aline was thus secluded, the prince roamed daily 
in the vicinity of the palace, his eyes ever fixed upon it, 
gloom upon his brow and despair in his heart. Within 
theie walls was the idol of his soul, and his most earnest 
and Joving glance could not penetrate to her beloved pres- 
ence. Many a time he cursed himself and his untoward 
fate; many a plan of rescue did he form —all plausible, all 
impracticable. 

But when things were at their darkest the prince made a 
discovery. Riding one morning through a park that was 
near the palace, he perceived a window very high up, ina 
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deep recess, partly concealed by the intricacy of architec- 
tural design. For a moment the early morning light fell 
upon this window. Obserying it more attentively, the 
prince saw that it was grated, and that behind the grates 
was the figure of his beloved Aline. Hardly had he be- 
come aware of that fact when the light shifted, a great 
shadow fell on the window from a neighboring tower, and 
he strained his sight in vain to recall the beautiful vision, 
which seemed to have been let down for a moment from 
Heaven and then withdrawn. I need not say how happy he 
was made by this fair vision, nor how wretched he felt when 
it disappeared. Every hour in the day he visited the same 
spot, which had become to him a mountain of hope. He 
soon learned that it was only for a few minutes early in the 
morning, when the weather was fine, that the window of 
Aline’s prison and the prisoner within could be seen. How 
precious were these few minutes to his sad heart! He was 
ever thinking of the bright moments when the early sun- 
beams should bring his beloved back to him, as if from the 
grave, radiant with beauty, transfigured with the golden 
light. He could not utilize the happy interval by having a 
photograph taken, so as to fix what was so essentially fleet- 
ing, for photographs had not as yet been invented. Neither 
had telegraphs nor telephones been invented ; but, somehow 
or other, in a way never to be explained, the prince and the 


lady established a language of signs. This language has 
perished, like that of the mound-builders, and the lake- 
dwellers, and the Bible of Elliott; and that is a pity, for it 
must have been a marvel of condensation, a single signal 


conveying sometimes more than a volume of common speech. 

* * * * ~ . 7 * * * 

At this point there is a break in the tradition. The lady 
made her escape, or was rescued by the prince; but the 
manner of the achievement of this happy event has not come 
down to us. I have collated all the ancient manuscripts 
relating to this history that are extant, in the hope that I 
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might obtain some light on this point; but quite in vain. I 
have been urged by some to fill up this unseemly chasm with 
some pleasant matter of my ,own invention; but this I 
have steadily declined to do, for I do not think it right to 
mingle fiction and fact in that way. Besides, the critical 
reader could easily detect the spurious addition, which 
would not smoothly cohere with the original narrative ; and 
there would be as many disputes on the subject as there 
have been about the substituted arms of the Venus of Milo, 
and I should never hear the end of it. I much prefer to 
give a faithful account of what has been handed down to us ; 
und then if any one finds fault, he can only blame the 
history and not the historian. In all cases of doubt, it is 
certainly better to stick to the truth. Let it suffice then 
to say that, in some manner unknown, the fair captive made 
her escape. The prince, by the aid of relays of fleet horses, 
soon bore her beyond the Rhine, and they were married at 
the first village church they came to; after which they re- 
paired by easy stages to a castle belonging to the prince, 
half hidden away in a forest. Here the auspicious union 
was celebrated with all the festivity and display that marked 
the age of chivalry. The prince and his bride lived most 
happily together, never quarrelling on any account, as I am 
told is sometimes the case with less fortunate couples. 

I wish that I could add that this exquisite happiness of 
two congenial spirits was of long duration; but I cannot. 


Within a few months, Aline took cold one day in early spring, 


while gathering some violets in the woods, thinking to sur- 
prise the prince with the forward and unsuspected blossoms. 
A fever set in, and in a few days a mourning convoy bore the 
dead Aline, whose life had been as pure as the blooms which 
she had plucked, to the tomb in which she now sleeps in 
peace. 

What became of the prince after this, noone can say. At 
this point we lose all trace of him. Whether he died of a 
broken heart, or entered a monastery of which he after- 
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wards became abbot, or fell fighting before the walls of 
Jerusalem, can only be matter for conjecture. But of one 
thing we may be certain, and that is, that he never married 
again, but remained always true and faithful to the memory 
of Aline. 

When the countess was informed of the flight of her 
daughter, her fury knew no bounds. What added to her 
rage was that she saw that the people of the city, who all 
adored Aline, were rejoiced at her escape and marriage. 
This was an injury which the countess resolved never to 
forgive. She at once changed her whole mode of life ; she 
gave orders that no visitors should be received, and that 
nothing more should ever be given to the poor; yet she 
abated nothing in her style of living. She still dressed in 
the costliest robes that money could buy. She ate off 
plates of gold, and still preserved the unapproached splen- 
dor of her equipage. But she permitted none but servants 
to enter her presence, and to them she spoke not, save to 
give commands. She passed her time with books and pic- 
tures and embroidery ; but books and pictures and embroid- 
ery cannot fill the human heart. The day came at last 
when the ceremonious and stately manner of her life was 
hateful to her; yet, being too proud to seek relief from a 
renewal of social commerce with her fellow-creatures, she 
set her mind on other expedients. 

So, one day she sent for the commander of one of the 
many fleets of ships that she owned, and, without any man- 
ner of preface or explanation, commanded him to go and 
get for her the most beautiful thing in the world. The 
commander, in the utmost confusion, asked her what was 
the most beautiful thing in the world, but he received no 
other response from the countess than a peremptory com- 
mand to retire from her presence and execute her com- 
mission. The commander was sadly puzzled indeed. He 
had devoted his life to the useful, and not to the beautiful. 
He could think of nothing so fair but that something else 
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might be fairer. Having found no escape from his perplex- 
ity, he determined to consult others. 

He asked « great merchant what was the most beautiful 
thing in the world. The merchant told him that a certain 
cashmere shawl that he had was the most beautiful thing in 
the world; but, as the commander knew that the countess 
had several hundreds of the finest of shawls, he was not 
satisfied with the answer. 

He asked an old man, bent with years, what was the 
most beautiful thing in the world, and the old man said: 
‘* The memories of youth.”’ 

He asked a young man the same question, and the young 
man replied: ‘* I will tell you in strict confidence ; the most 
beautiful thing in the world is the innkeeper’s daughter, 
whom I am to marry next week.”’ 

He asked a young woman, and she said something about 
a bonnet at a millinery shop near by, and went away laugh- 
ing. 

He asked a doctor, and he said: ‘* It is a philter that I 
invented yesterday.”’ 

He asked a lawyer, and he said: ‘*‘The most beautiful 
thing in the world is a well-drawn plea in abatement.’’ 

The commander by this time began to perceive that every 
one has his own standard of beauty: that no two stand- 
ards are alike. But the countess had nothing to love or de- 
sire, and she had no standard. When he remarked that 
every man’s notions were much affected by his pursuits or 
relationships in life, he bethought him of a philosopher 
who had no pursuit but to reflect on things in general, and 
to him he paid a visit. 

When he asked the philosopher what was the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world, the philosopher prudently asked 
him what previous steps he had taken to satisfy himself on 
that point ; and when he heard the answers which had been 
received, he laughed heartily. 

‘** Vain and foolish children of men,”’ he said; ‘* you can 
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never separate your judgments from your passions. What 
wonder, then, that you are always blundering where all 
things are plain! Know, my friend, that the cause must 
always be greater than the effect. Now, all of our percep- 
tion of the beautiful is within ourselves; then, if it were 
not for ourselves, there would be no sense of beauty. But 
we should not exist if it were not for bread, which is the 
staff of life; and bread would not exist if there was no 
wheat ; therefore, wheat is the most beautiful thing in the 
world.”’ 

Having said this, the philosopher relapsed into a pro- 
found abyss of thought, and the commander silently with- 
drew, believing that this reasoning admitted of no answer ; 
the more so, as there was a great famine prevailing in 
the country, and the poor were starving. So he fitted up 
his largest vessel and sailed for Liban, where he loaded it 
with the finest wheat that he could get, and returned home- 
ward again. 

When the countess learned that the ship had got back to 
port, she drove down there in her open chariot. The com- 
mander met her with the fullest confidence that he had sue- 
cessfully obeyed her behest ; but no sooner had he told her 


of the character of his purchase than she railed against him 
with great bitterness. 


** Most high-born lady,’ said the luckless commander, 
‘*the cause must always be greater than the effect. Now, 
all of our perception of the beautiful is within ourselves.”’ 

But the countess interrupted him, saying : — 

**Craven wretch, where did you pick up that idiotic 
jargon? Proceed instantly and pour all that wheat into the 
sea.”’ 

When the countess gave this ungracious command, there 
were standing near her on the strand many poor fishermen, 
whose wives and children were at the point of starvation at 
home, and they humbly prayed and entreated the countess 
to distribute the wheat among the distressed and needy. 
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But the countess refused. Seeing the wheat thrown into 
the sea, the multitude became incensed, and followed the 
chariot of the countess a great way with curses and revil- 
ings. From that moment her heart grew harder and harder. 
She bought up wheat wherever she could, and sent it out of 
the country, and in many ways added to the distress of the 
people. Having exhausted various devices of that kind, 
she finally concluded to wall in a common adjoining the city, 
which had been used immemorially by the poorer classes of 
the people, though it really belonged to her. She accord- 
ingly had « large barge of stones brought to the place, and 
one morning she went down to the common to give direc- 
tions about building the wall. She was met there by many 
poor people, who pleaded with her in the most piteous man- 
ner not to enelose the waste land which they and their 
ancestors had enjoyed so long. But she was unrelenting, 
and commanded that the work should begin. When the 
first spade was forced into the ground, to prepare a founda- 
tion for the wall, the opening in the soil made by the spade 
extended almost instantly a long way; and then, to the 
consternation of all present, it widened and widened, with a 
horrible groaning sound ; and then a stream of water leapt 
from the crevice to the sky, there was a deafening explosion, 
and the city instantly disappeared in what seemed to be a 
sea of angry billows. The waters overspread a vast extent 
of country and destroyed many lives, but in a few days 
they gradually receded within the boundary of the present 
lake. 

Such is the tradition, and it is not without some confir- 
mation ; for when you look down through the clear waters 


of the lake, near its western shore, you perceive a large 
heap of stones. Near by are a good many bodies of human 
beings, and a little apart is that of a lady, very beautiful, 
richly dressed, sparkling with jewels, with long black hair, 
and a face as pale as marble. There she lies forever, a lovely 
statue overthrown; and most antiquaries are agreed that 
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this is the form of the wicked countess. If such be the case, 
it would seem that kind nature has half forgiven her for her 
proud and wayward spirit. There is a kind of aquatic vine 
that grows here and there in the bottom of the lake, and 
one of these has extended its delicate tendrils, and, reach- 
ing a long way with its oozy hands, has clasped the helpless 
fingers of the dead. U. M. Rose. 


POLLY MOWBRY. 
CHapter I. 


I cannot exactly call this a story of to-day, for I am 
conscious that the spirit of the century is precise and jealous 
with regard to the mixing of old with new, and that the 
flying moment is called the past, even before the sixty sec- 
onds have been measured out. 

And yet the sorrow, the joy, the starting or growth of 
soul, has been the same through all time. In this light I 
can name my sketch a picture of the present, and rest in the 
belief that the life of to-day will recognize its general fea- 
tures, and that even some particular lives may throb with a 
sympathy awakened by the conviction that the experience is 
ekin to their own. 

Polly Mowbry was born at a degenerate period in the his- 
tory of her race. It had been an old, aristocratic one ; but 
blood will get mixed, and deteriorate in its onward course, 
so that mediocrity, and even meanness, will hold the name 
that was once a synonym for all that was great and grand in 
character. And yet, with all the mixing and loss of original 
purity and vitality, the real simon-pure seemed to show it- 
self in spots, from generation to generation. 

When the Mowbry blood had seemed to become like com- 
mon blood, all at once it surprised the prophets who had 
decreed an end of celebrity for it, by proving that ‘* blood 
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is blood’’ to even the latest generation; for a remarkable 
child was given to David and Sarah Mowbry. 

The first time that the baby eyes opened wide upon its 
new surroundings, its mother, on looking into them, ex- 
claimed, with an instinctive foreknowledge, ‘* She’s an un- 
common child!’ Perhaps, as the reader may say, there 
never was 2 mother that was not ready to say this of a last 
new baby. And yet there are mothers—and mothers. 

This mother had waited for the redemption of the old 
family name — waited with a yearning and a faith that grew 
and waxed strong, in proportion to the repression of her own 
intense nature. She had married David Mowbry at eigh- 
teen, for love, as she believed. He was her first and only 
choice, offered at a time when the last of her own family had 
passed beyond, and left her in her loneliness ; when the hori- 
zon of her future, which hitherto had seemed limitless, 
seemed narrowing and shutting her into a suffocating space. 
Perhaps the lover studied his chances, —it may be that he 
followed the example of those who deal in meaner stock, 
and who take advantage of a neighbor’s extremity, —and so 
gained his end. Whatever motives or blandishments might 


have been called into force, the young girl saw, in imagina- 


tion, the rose-light of love, and breathed in a widened at- 
mosphere, and David Mowbry won. 

It was months afterwards when Sarah Mowbry stood 
erect, and, facing facts, owned to her soul that she had been 
dreaming — dreaming that she had a lover chivalric and 
courageous as the noblest knight that ever fought for a 
lady’s favor ; dreaming that as a husband, his soul’s heights 
and depths would satisfy any cravings of her own. It was 
a dark day to her when she faced this truth. It is a terri- 
ble day to any woman, when she finds her god less than a 
man. 

Not that David Mowbry was «a mean, wicked mun; he 
was a strengthless, purposeless one, who was quite willing 
to settle down in the old homestead where his father had 
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lived and degenerated from the original family standard, 
leaving to his son no example that would require more than 
the feeblest aspirations and powers to imitate. 


But in leaving him the ancient home, he left a heritage 


which to a willing ear would have been voiceful for the 
highest endeavors and the noblest deeds; for it cannot be 
all fancy that hallows, and makes almost sentient, spots that 
have known noble lives. 

Whilst it is true that to David Mowbry there was noth- 
ing that told him of an honored past in his ancestry, and 
nothing that gave him the slightest impulse towards a better 
future for himself, his wife, after her awakening, seemed 
almost to take to herself another sense. And she saw with 
new vision, hitherto unseen through the seen, and wel- 
comed to her eager soul the unreal through the offered 
real. And so, to her, from henceforth, the old house 
became illumined again with the glory of the greatness once 
its own. And the old-time footsteps seem to echo from 
their stately tread, «*Try it! try it!’ 

But how should she try it? Unused feet must be taught 
a mountain path, and untried souls must have an inspirer 
and a leader. She could not look to her husband ; she had 
come up from the grave of her past hopes, bearing for him 
little else than the memory of those days when she had ex- 
alted him to a throne; now she felt that for the future she 
must find him nothing but a weight to clog her feet as they 
tried to advance in the upward path, for Sarah Mowbry had 
resolved upon the upward path. 

Perhaps there is no greater proof that there is a law of 
compensation, than that seen in the experience of some 
lives, that, being bereft of all sympathy and help from the 
nearest blood-ties, they find in some kind of miraculous 
way 2 communion and inspiration that more than makes up 
for the other loss. 

So this young wife turned from the ashes of her burnt-out 
hopes, that once centred so fondly in her husband, to take 
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counsel and courage from the lives of those whose pictured 
faces — many of them — looked at her from the aged walls 
of the old house that was her home. There was one por- 
trait that. especially claimed her attention ; it was the one of 
alady. Her husband had told her, when she had questioned 
him, that it was a picture of his great-aunt ; and all that he 
knew of her was from the tradition that she was born in 
ease and luxury, and was a perfect doll, until, when she 
was eighteen, she had some sort of a love affair that ended 
in such a way that it almost broke her heart; but that she 
came out of it at last, a different person, and made a won- 
derful woman. 

From that time the rare, speaking face of the portrait had 
an added interest and charm for Sarah Mowbry ; and for 
months preceding motherhood, she each day took her stand 
before it, and praying long and earnestly at it, as if to draw 
out the mystery of the life and the secret of the power of 
the one whose form it likenessed, she would say to her own 
heart, ‘‘ Who knows but that my highest ambition may take 
form in the life of my child? Who can say that a second 
Polly Mowbry may not come to the family even in this day ?’’ 
But then came the thought, the grandeur of her life came 
after the pain. What if my child should be elected to like 
suffering ; would the lifting of soul be a recompense for the 
pain? And the answer came then—came with such force 
that an after-question of the kind was not needed, ‘* No 
price can be too high to pay, that the soul may have room 
to grow.”’ 

The mother-soul, on that morning when she looked into 
the eyes of her first-born, felt that she had not trusted the 
secret prophecy too far, and pronouncing for her future, 
said, ‘* She shall be called Polly !’’ 

And here begins the life-sketch of this Polly Mowbry. 
From the earliest dawn of her existence, there were harsh 
lines and cold skies that might be marked; but as a child 
she did not really suffer from them, for the mother-love had 
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a potent spell over all, and the gray became the rose-color, 
and hard lines were curved to lines of beauty, and the child 
lived in «a world made and fashioned after the mother’s 
imaginations aad hopes. 

_ At seventeen Polly was all that even her mother’s highest 
ambition could have expected. A rare face and form, and 
a manner sweet and winning, with a step like a queen’s, 
singled her out as an object of admiration. 

Sometimes her mother would steal away from her common 
duties and cares, and looking, as in the days that were gone 
before her child came to her, at the face of the other Polly 
upon the old parlor wall, would say, apparently to vacancy, 
in a voice and manner that seemed to challenge the spirits 
of the past to a denial, ** My Polly is equal to yours!”’ 
And yet, as she looked at the eyes long and steadily, a 
something of depth or of power seemed to hold a denial, 
and to hurl it back upon her soul, leaving it to doubt and— 
questionings; and as she turned away, she confessed 
silently, they are alike and yet not alike. ‘* What does my 
child lack?’’ 

Young girls, commonly, do not pause in an eager, happy 
life to trace the sources of happiness, or to speculate upon 
cause and effect related more or less remotely to them- 
selves. If the rainbow hues are above them, it does not 
seem necessary to inquire into the nature of the bands that 
form the arch, or to wonder when another rainy day will 
come, or how the heavens will a second time be spanned ; 
neither did Polly drown the splendor of her eyes in tears, 
nor dim them with the shadow of a possible future sorrow, 
nor spoil the Cupid’s bow of her matchless mouth by a 
dream of a coming disappointment. And all this time the 
little god of love was filling his quiver with the most 
deadly arrows, and had held a council with his companion 
sprites, and in the end had marked out his victim. 

The old town of Peville was an aristocratic, unchange- 
able, and, in one sense, an intolerant one. Tradition had 
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to them the nature of a talisman, and innovations upon the 
old order of things were frowned out of the way. Espe- 
cially were blood and a family name that had a history held 
in reverence, and all families that could not bring from the 
fourth generation back an approved record were ostracised. 
The Mowbrys could bring this record —a worthier record, 
in fact, than could be generally shown, no matter how 
sadly the head of the generation of the days of which I am 
speaking had fallen from the old standard. 

Peville was situated about one hundred miles from a 
great city, —a centre of fashion, of business, and of prog- 
ress, — and it was also on the stage-route to Boston, for it 
was before the steam-engine had sounded its whistle in that 
region; and, although the travel was as a feather’s weight 
to that of this day, it possibly may have made up in quality 
what it lacked in quantity: so, at least, it has been an- 
nounced by perhaps too partial chroniclers of the times. 
Be that as it may, Polly met her experience through this 
very stage-travel. 

One day there was a council of two in the room where 
the old family portraits hung; one acted as the moving 
spirit, the other was passive, as the one to be moved. 

‘*T have been thinking it over, David,’’ began the wife, 
‘and I feel that we must do that much for her. She’s our 
only child, you know, and there’s no telling what she 
might make, with the proper advantages.”’ 

** Who and what is it, Sarah?’’ asked her husband, in 
his usual spiritless way. 

** Why, David, don’t you know? Haven’t you seen that 
our Polly is a beauty and a genius? And didn’t you tell 
what a wonderful woman her aunt Polly there was (nod- 
ding towards the picture) ; and didn’t you say that she had 
a great deal spent upon her, and that she went to Europe, 
and all that ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Sarah,’’ he answered slowly, and in a very matter- 
of-fact voice ; «* I did tell you all that, but I said she wasn’t 
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at all wonderful until she was crossed in love and her heart 
was almost broken. I said she came up from her disap- 
pointment a changed woman.”’ 

The wife started. Had her husband, hitherto so facile 
and characterless, taken to himself the nature of an ill- 
omened prophet? She glanced in an asking, pathetic way 
at the picture of the great-aunt, as she said within herself, 
‘© It may be that—who knows? —that my child may not 
suffer it.’’ But her answer was against her thought. 

‘* No, David; our daughter is too far-seeing, too inde- 
pendent and spirited in her nature, to be crushed or blight- 
ed by a worthless affection ; and, as I said, David, we must 
do what we can for her. And there’s that nest-egg I’ve 
been keeping ; that can be used, for she must go to Boston 
to finish. I’ve set my heart upon it, David, and it can’t be 
denied. We can save in many ways that we have never be- 
fore thought of ; and to have done the right thing by Polly, 
David, will be a great source of comfort to us when we get 
old.’’ 

It was decided that Polly should go to Boston ; and what 
a world of anticipation it opened to her when the decision 
was made known to her! and what magical days those days 
of preparation were! She walked on the earth, and stud- 
ied and speculated upon the great question, ‘* Wherewithal 
shall I be clothed?’’ But the real Polly lived in enchanted 
regions, and at night had the rose-cloud for her pillow 
and a boundless range in which to shape her dreams. 

One day —a packing day — when the young girl’s ward- 
robe lay around her in her own room, and the trunks in the 
centre, and she was busy laying the dainty articles away, her 
mother came in with something folded in a linen sheet — 
one of those home-made linens whose every thread, to 
those whose eyes have been granted the sight, is eloquent 
with the simple, pure life of the age that produced it. Un- 
rolling it, she displayed a rich white brocade to Polly’s as- 
tonished eyes. ‘* This, my child,’’ said the mother, ‘* was 
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your aunt’s. She wore it only once, at a grand party in 
New York. I have heard it said that she was the belle that 
evening, and that the aristocracy bowed to her wit and 
beauty. But it was her last party. Some sort of a love 
affair with a titled Englishman ended mysteriously that 
night. It’s a beautiful dress —rich enough for a queen! 
And it has been kept for the one that should bear her full 
name, and to-night it is yours, my child.”’ 

Polly took it from her mother almost reverently, and ex- 
amined it carefully, with its rich lace tunic caught at the 
sides in fairy meshes and held by rose-buds, now withered 
almost beyond recognition. ‘* My poor aunt!’’ she said, 
softly. ‘* It seems almost sacrilege to touch it.’’ And to 
herself she said, ‘* Who knows what fate may be connected 
with all that was hers?’ 

Mrs. Mary R. Batpwiny. 


(To BE CONTINUED. ] 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


There was a necessity for instant action. Napoleon im- 
mediately conceived and carried out a manceuvre which 
has justly been praised by critics as unsurpassed for bril- 
liancy and energy of execution in all the annals of war. 
He surprised the enemy and his own troops by ordering 
a retreat. This retreat he soon converted by a long 
night-march into a flank movement, and the next morning 
found him posted upon a marshy, uneven position upon 
the side and rear of the enemy, where superiority of num- 
bers would be of little avail, and where Alvinzy only led 
his troops to useless slaughter. After a tremendous con- 
flict of three days, during which Bonaparte displayed the 
most desperate personal courage, the Austrians were 
reduced almost to the number of the French, and were 
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compelled to relinquish the field of battle. This ma- 
neeuvre carried his military fame above that of all the other 
generals of France. Everywhere was seen the print of 
Bonaparte, with the colors in his hands and with the dead 
falling about him, leading his soldiers upon the bridge of 
Arcola. 

The army of Alvinzy had only been beaten, and not de- 
stroyed. New reinforcements were received from the Army 
of the Rhine. A considerable body of troops from Vienna, 
inspired by colors embroidered by the hands of the 
empress, swelled the total number of the Austrians in Italy 
to eighty thousand men. Bonaparte, who had also been 
reinforced, renewed the contest in the dead of winter, and 
by a few bold strokes, among which was the battle of 
Rivoli, completely dispersed the Austrians, compelled Mar- 
shal Wurmser to surrender Mantua, and finally effected the 
conquest of Italy. The French army and its reinforce- 
ments had, during all the Italian campaign, amounted only 
to sixty thousand men. And yet Bonaparte with that 
army had conquered his way from the Apennines to the 
Adige ; had, in the face of superior force, crossed rivers with- 
out bridges, had worked by night and had fought by day 
for many successive days and nights, and had separately 
destroyed three highly disciplined Austrian armies, contain- 
ing in the aggregate nearly two hundred thousand men, of 
whom he had killed, wounded, or captured more than one 
hundred thousand. All these conquests had been gained in 
asingle year. Such achievements are not parallelled even 
in his own wonderful career, and much less in the career of 
any other general. 

Marvellous, however, as these exploits were, Bonaparte 
meditated a new design of unsurpassed magnitude. He 
proposed to march directly against Vienna, and called upon 
the Directory for reinforcements to enable him to execute 
that plan. The French Army of the Rhine was to codper- 
ate, and at least to engage, if it could not conquer, the 
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Austrians stationed along that river. The Armies of the 
Rhine were commanded by Hoche and Moreau. Hoche 
was admirably fitted to carry into execution any plan which 
demanded energy and courage, and he burned with impa- 
tience that the Army of the Rhine should render some 
service and reap some glory in the final conflict. But he 
could act only in conjunction with Moreau, who of all men 
was most unsuited to be his ally. The unfair treatment by 
M. Lanfrey of Bonaparte, as compared with Moreau, would 
naturally lead one to consider the many faults of the latter 
and to overlook his high merits. Moreau’s history contains 
abundant material upon which some hostile writer of the 
spirit of M. Lanfrey could base a good deal of declamation. 
He possessed for a long time, without revealing them, the 
proofs of Pichegru’s treachery. It cannot be denied that 
he aided Bonaparte in effecting the overthrow of the Direc- 
tory. There is some evidence upon which to found the 
charge that he plotted to rob the first consul of life, and 
abundant evidence to prove that he sought to rob him of 
power. He was finally slain while directing the guns of 
the Russians against his own countrymen. But a little 
candor and an ordinary amount of charity towards the 
weaknesses of a great man— far more, however, both of 
candor and charity than M. Lanfrey has employed 
towards Bonaparte — would enable one to discover de- 
fences, or at least excuses, for Moreau upon all these 
charges. Although his record might lead one to conclude 
that he was for revolutionizing every government, his tem- 
perament was eminently that of a conservative. He prob- 
ably shared Pichegru’s secrets without in any way sharing 
his treachery. Simple, credulous, and yet vain, a clique 
succeeded in making him the victim of a jealousy towards 
Bonaparte —a jealousy which betrayed him into many 
errors, but not into committing any crime. As a com- 
mander, Moreau was unsurpassed by any general of the 
French Revolution save Bonaparte. He possessed a clear, 
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strong, comprehensive mind, a high knowledge of military 
science, and indomitable coolness and courage in the time of 
danger. Slow in forming, and almost lazy in executing a 
resolution, he permitted insufferable delays and neglected 
the most brilliant opportunities of victory. But while he 
rarely attempted any great or daring operations, his ma- 
neuvres were attended with few risks, and possessed a 
solidity and precision that rendered their success almost 
certain against any ordinary enemy. And occasionally, as 
when he quietly accepted the disgrace of a subordinate 
position in Italy, and afterwards assumed the command of 
the beaten armies of Joubert and Scherer, he displayed a 
patriotic disregard of his own fame, and a simplicity and 
nobility of character, qualities the absence of which in their 
hero the friends of Bonaparte have only to regret. 

Moreau opened the campaign of 1797 with his customary 
indecision. He permitted the Rhine to delay him for a full 
month. He provided in his plan for every little detail with 
the most laborious care. From this inauspicious beginning, 
and from the results of the previous campaign upon the 
Rhine, Benaparte could hope for nothing. During that 
campaign his small army had fought the troops that should 
have been conquered by the Army of the Rhine. He now 
had under his command nearly eighty thousand men, who 
were eager to proceed against the enemy. He determined 
to place no reliance upon the armies of Moreau and Hoche. 
While the snow was yet deep upon the Noric and Julian 
Alps, he led his troops across those mountains, and, with 
his usual energy, directed their march into the very heart 
of Austria. The Archduke Charles, at the head of a splen- 
did army, made many desperate but unavailing efforts to 
check the progress of the victorious French. The spires 
of Vienna were already visible, and the Austrians could not 
doubt that the general who had accomplished such miracles 
in Italy would soon be in possession of their capital. This 
danger they averted by accepting the preliminaries of 
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Loeben, which secured to France the utmost that she could 
expect from the conquests of the Revolution, and gave to 
her the only taste of peace that she had experienced for 
many years. 

While the negotiations for the final treaty were being 
conducted in accordance with the stipulations in the armis- 
tice, Austria, now relieved from immediate danger, and 
acting under encouragement from England, attempted to 
secure more advantageous terms than the preliminaries 
would warrant. Her ambassador, M. de Cobentzel, one of 
the most skilful diplomatists in Europe, interposed many 
objections and made the most extravagant claims. Bona- 
parte grew restive under the filibustering of Austria, and 
after meeting extravagance with extravagance and a liberal 
mixture of threats, he haughtily drew up his ultimatum and 
delivered it to Cobentzel. The final conference was held at 
the house of the Austrian ambassador. On the one side of 
a long table sat Cobentzel and his three associates ; on the 
other sat Bonaparte alone. The ultimatum was rejected, 
and the Austrian negotiators intimated their readiness to 
withdraw, and hinted that France would hold to the strict- 
est responsibility the man who should sacrifice peace to his 
military ambition. Bonaparte coldly awaited the conclu- 
sion of this speech, and then, seizing a valuable porcelain 
service of Cobentzel’s, he threw it violently upon the floor 
and said, ** War is declared; but remember that in less 
than three months I will destroy your monarchy as I have 
dashed in pieces this porcelain.’’ With these words he 
departed, and immediately sent an officer to notify the 
Archduke Charles that hostilities would be resumed in 
twenty-four hours. These words and this conduct of Bona- 
parte so terrified the Austrian negotiators that M. de 
Cobentzel instantly signed and dispatched the ultimatum. 
This terminated the negotiation, in which Bonaparte exhib- 
ited as great audacity and genius as he had displayed upon 
the field of battle. It is not strange that France should 
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have been completely overcome by all this glory. Bona- 
parte had not only surpassed all her other generals, but the 
splendor and rapid succession of his victories had never 
before been equalled. And the French people, subdued by 
his youth, his genius, and his glory, were fitted to become 
the instruments and victims of his ambition. 

The expedition to Egypt was the outgrowth of a profound 
comprehension of Bonaparte’s that the future greatness of 
France required a strong navy, and that a strong navy 
could not be secured and maintained without extensive co- 
lonial possessions. The situation of Egypt widely com- 
manded the commerce of the Mediterranean, and, with Mal- 
ta, whose capture was involved in Bonaparte’s plan, would 
give France a secure ascendancy in that sea. Moreover, if 
he should once gain a permanent foothold in Egypt, a way 
would be opened to Constantinople and India, and France 
could contend with advantage against the progress of British 
power in the East. This deeply meditated plan, therefore, 
possessed the most far-sighted consequences ; and had the 
vigilance and discipline of the French sailors at all compared 
with their bravery, it would probably have been executed 
with success. Malta was seized, Egypt conquered so far as it 
was possible for soldiers to effect that conquest ; but Nelson, 
with his terrible fleet, annulled all these successes and con- 
verted the conquerors into exiles. Nothing then followed 
save the romantic flight of Bonaparte, the heroism and 
glorious death of Kleber, and soon the utter abandonment of 
the enterprise. This expedition adds little to Bonaparte’s 
military fame; but it furnishes an instance in his early 
career when he contended against fortune, and it reveals 
to us a plan and an activity that were fully worthy of his 
genius. 


Secret dispatches to Bonaparte concerning the tottering 
state of the government had induced him to return from 
Egypt. It was apparent to his mind that the people were 
ripe for a revolution ; he well knew his influence to be such 
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that he himself might secure power. His arrival in France 
was greeted with acclamations. When the people who 
thronged about his ship were warned against the Egyp- 
tian plague, they replied, ‘* Better the plague than the 
Austrians.’” The journey to the capital was a triumphal 
march. At Paris, all parties surrounded him and attempted 
to gain him to their views. Bonaparte listened and said 
nothing. He approached Moreau, who was, as usual, dis- 
satisfied with the government, made him a present of a 
magnificent sabre, praised his campaigns, and in a short 
time had completely prevailed over the simplicity of that 
general. Abbé Sieyés and himself regarded each other 
somewhat in the light of rivals, and neither would make the 
first advance to the other, although their union was for 
their mutual interest. They met on an occasion at dinner. 
Both maintained silence, and both became angry. ‘* Did 
you notice that insolent little fellow?’’ remarked Sieyés af- 
terwards. ‘* He would not salute a member of a government 
that ought to have him shot.’’ ‘* That priest in the Direc- 
tory,’’ said Bonaparte, ‘‘is sold out to Prussia.’’ It re- 
quired all the skill of Talleyrand to overcome the pride of 
these two men and bring them together. This, however, was 
soon accomplished, and they became allies in a conspiracy 
against the Constitution and the Directory —a conspiracy 
that was conducted with consummate art. The Ancients 
conferred upon Bonaparte the command of all the troops 
in Paris. A majority of the Directory were induced to re- 
sign, and the government was thus left without an executive. 
Upon Moreau was devolved the odious task of command- 
ing the troops that imprisoned, under the pretence of pro- 
tecting, the Legislative Assembly. Bonaparte had unwisely 
disregarded the advice of Abbé Sieyés, that expert in revo- 
lutions, to arrest the hostile members of the Five Hundred, 
and he had reason to regret it. This body, instead of pre- 
paring the way for the conspirators, voted to renew their 
oaths to the Constitution, and indulged in a good deal of 
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the revolutionary declamation about bayonets and dictators. 
Bonaparte determined to visit the legislative bodies with 
his staff. He made a confused statement of his purposes to 
the Ancients, and was received with favor. ‘‘ If any ora- 
tor,’’ he said, in threatening words, intended to be con- 
veyed to the Five Hundred—‘‘if any orator, paid by 
foreigners, should talk of outlawing me, I would then ap- 
peal to my companions in arms. Recollect that I march 
accompanied by the god of fortune and the god of war.’’ 
He then proceeded to the hall of the Five Hundred. But 
when he -had reached the bar, the deputies reénacted the 
scene that had so often been witnessed in the revolutionary 
assemblies, and with cries of ‘‘ tyrant,’’ and ‘* Cromwell,”’ 
they rushed upon him, as some say, with daggers, and as 
others say, simply from the excitement of the moment. 
The grenadiers in the rear of the hall hurried to his rescue, 
and bore him away in their arms. Lucien Bonaparte, who 
was president of the Five Hundred, defended his brother 
with great ability and firmness, and finally, at the proposi- 
tion of outlawry, he resigned the chair and rushed out to 
harangue the troops. The position of the conspirators had 
now become critical. The Five Hundred had refused to 
legalize any revolutionary proceedings, and they were about 
to utter that decree which produced even the downfall of 
Robespierre. Jourdan, Augereau, and other popular gen- 
erals awaited the favorable moment when they might win 
the troops over to the side of the Assembly. Bonaparte 
determined that the time had come for action. Murat 
and Leclerc were ordered to take a battalion of grenadiers 
and scatter the deputies, who, it was said, were now become 
assassins. A new outcry greeted the appearance of the sol- 
diers, but this was soon deadened by the rolling of the 
drums. The hall was cleared, and the overthrow of the 
Constitution had been accomplished. 

Bonuparte, already successful as a general and diploma- 
tist, had just shown equal skill in revolution. It now 
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remained for him to display his ability asa ruler. The 
absolute power with which the three consuls had invested 
themselves was all centred in him. The second consul, 
Abbé Sieyés, had a mania for building constitutions, of 
which, it was said, he kept a large assortment ready-made, 
and during the three months of the provisional consulate 
he devoted himself wholly to the work of evolving an ideal 
constitution — a monstrosity that proved to be so scientitic 
and impracticable that the first consul had established a 
despotism upon it in a single month. After the formation 
of the permanent consulate, Sieyés was transferred to the 
Senate, and two colleagues were given to Bonaparte, who 
were completely under his control. He was now left prac- 
tically without restraint. But the situation of the first 
consul did not possess any empty honors. No ruler had 
ever before, or has ever since, been placed in a position of 
greater responsibility and danger. And it must be said that 
however great the conduct of Bonaparte has been in any 
other capacity in which he has acted, the prodigious labors 
and the marvellous achievements of his consulship entitle 
that to be ranked as the most eventful and the most honor- 
able period of his life. 

The condition of France upon Bonaparte’s accession to 
power was most deplorable. Her finances were completely 
exhausted. Seven years of war, foreign and domestic, 
coupled with inefficient government, had wasted the public 
domain and utterly ruined the public credit. There had 
been each year a deficit in the revenue of many millions 
of francs, and the disbursements that were made from the 
treasury went into the hands of speculators and jobbers, 
who had bought up demands against the: government for a 
mere fraction of their face value. The soldiers were unpaid, 
and, without food or clothing, they dispersed from the ranks, 
many of them to beg at the huts of peasants, and many to 
form roving bands of banditti. Private as well as public 
wealth had declined. The most opulent families of the State 
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had been driven into exile, or had perished upon the 
scaffold. The government, without stability and without 
strength, was unable to inspire any confidence that private 
property should be protected. The levelling and commu- 
nistic ideas that were then prevalent could add nothing but 
alarm, and soon the greater portion of all movable prop- 
erty was transported without the republic. But it was not 
alone from a financial stand-point that the outlook was hope- 
less. Upon the Apennines and the line of the Rhine the 
armies of France were composed of mere skeletons fighting 
in rags. Their decimated ranks were unable to resist the 
united and well-equipped forces of Austria, Russia, and 
England. Those nations were less disposed than ever to 
grant a peace to France, completely exhausted as she was 
by wars and by her revolutionary excesses. There existed 
a settled and formidable insurrection in La Vendée. The 
principal highways of the country were infested with rob- 
bers, who rendered travel impossible with any security to 
life or property. In Italy the republic had lost all its con- 
quests. It was due only to the most desperate courage of 
Massena at Zurich that the allies had not thrown an army 
upon her soil. With Austria, Russia, Portugal, England, 
and Naples in league against her; with an ally in Spain so 
weak that her enmity would not have been more terrible 
than her friendship, it scarcely seemed possible that France 
could sustain another campaign. 

Whatever may be said of later wars, the hostilities that 
followed the establishment of the consulate cannot in any 
way be ascribed to Bonaparte’s ambition. The eloquent 
and rhetorical appeals for peace’ that he addressed to the 
sovereigns of England and Austria may or may not have 
been made in good faith, although the condition of France 
and the plain interests of Bonaparte leave scarcely room 


1 Madame De Remusat laments the bad influence of Napoleon upon 
French literature. A writer in a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly 
announces that this lady has written without prejudices. 
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for doubting that he desired at least a short respite from 
war. But neither England nor Austria had any just reason 
for disregarding his overtures as insincere, without even 
testing them. The plain truth was that England did not 
desire peace ; Austria was simply her dupe. Mr. Pitt’s gov- 
ernment, adhering to the infamous policy which it had 
maintained towards France from the beginning of the Revo- 
lution, refused utterly to negotiate, and based the refusal 
upon grounds that would tend to still further enrage the 
French people. The war had been too profitable; France 
now appeared too weak ; the misfortunes of her allies were 
the means of transferring too much commerce to her flag 
to permit her to entertain propositions for peace. For 
nearly ten years the English ministry had secretly stirred 
up discords in France, and then had assigned those discords 
as a reason for declining to recognize the French govern- 
ment. A coalition against France simply meant an addition 
to the public debt of England, and a tenfold addition to her 
commerce. She herself, secure amid the storm and the 
waves, and guarded by her invincible fleets, had little to 
expect from war except more wealth, and new conquests 
upon the sea. It mattered not to her, then or afterwards, 
that the armies of her allies should be destroyed, their cap- 
ital cities captured, and their territory parcelled out as in- 
demnity, when she could each year secure new provinces and 
colonies, could increase her merchant marine, and could 
gain a much wider market for her manufactures. It is true 
that the course of the ministry was distasteful to many of 
the ablest men in England. Mr. Fox opposed it with in- 
comparable eloquence. Sheridan spoke against it in the 
House of Commons with a brilliancy and vigor little short of 
what he had displayed in his speech against Warren Hast- 
ings. But the leadership of Pitt, coupled with the strong 
prejudice against France, rendered all opposition useless, 
and the course of the government in refusing to treat was 
sustained in Parliament by a large majority. 
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The situation and experience of Austria had been dif- 
ferent. She had seen too much of Bonaparte, she re- 
gretted too bitterly his military genius, to presume far upon 
the weakness of France while he was her ruler, or to treat 
lightly his proposition for peace. The Archduke Charles, 
who was her greatest captain, strongly recommended peace. 
But the ministers were so infatuated with the flattering pos- 
sibilities of a war that they removed that officer from his 
command, and although they adopted a temporizing and 
more courteous tone towards the first consul, they in effect 
decided to maintain hostilities. 

Thus the situation of France was one of great peril, and 
to save her seemed scarcely within the power of any human 
arm. But under the administration of Bonaparte the con- 
dition of affairs was soon completely changed. Within fif- 
teen months from the beginning of the consulate, Russia 
had been converted into an ally, Prussia had been pacified, 
Portugal and Naples overawed, Italy regained, Austria con- 
quered ; in short, peace had been practically established 
with every country in Europe except England, and that 
power had been made very willing to treat. Against her 
Bonaparte had united all the northern powers in a formid- 
able league. Nearly all the ports in Europe had been shut 
up to her flag. Circumstances undoubtedly contributed to 
bring about this favorable aspect of affairs. The designs of 
the first consul were greatly promoted by the caprice of the 
Emperor Paul and the insolence of England upon the seas. 
But after making all due allowance for every favorable cir- 
cumstance, the results attained can justly be considered as 
marvels of diplomacy and war. Negotiations had never 
before been conducted successfully on such a stupendous 
scale. The dramatic element in Marengo and Austerlitz, 
that appeals so strongly to our imaginations, and that sepa- 
rates those battles from the victories of all other generals, 
appears in an equal or a greater degree in Bonaparte’s con- 
duct in the series of negotiations that preceded the treaty 
of Lunéville. Had it then been his fate to perish by the in- 
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fernal machine, or upon the field of battle, all profane his- 
tory would have held no record of a more brilliant or of a 
sweeter fame. It is not strange that he should have sunk 
beneath the weight of so much glory. It is not strange 
that such early and unprecedented successes should have 
stimulated an already overmastering ambition, and should 
have awakened in his mind an idea of his own infallibility. 
S. W. McCatt. 


[To BE CONTINTUED. ] 


MY COMRADE DEAD. 


The cooing ring-dove lonely, mourns his love 
Beneath the branches of the snow-clad pine ; 
Among the stars that light the paths above, 
I watch and wait for mine. 


I mourn, alas! but not, alas, like those 
Who have no hope to gild the gloomy way; 
For in fair fields where blooms the Sharon-rose, 
No footstep falls astray. 


And well I know, Oh! rare and radiant one! 
Thou art a dweller in the bowers of bliss, 

And nearer me, since spirit-life begun, 
Than thou couldst be in this. 


All places equidistant are from heaven — 

The desert plain, the lofty mountain height, 
The tropic Amazon, the sail-clad Severn, 

Or realm of polar night. 


With God himself thy ransomed spirit blends, 
And time and space evanish at thy thought; 
Where infinite begins, or finite ends, 
All counts with thee as naught. 


I cannot see thee, but I feel thee near — 
Remembrance is a balm for every woe; 

It fills the dreary days and nights with cheer 
I dared not hope to know. 


Sweet is thy presence in all living things 
That meet and greet me in my musing walks — 
The bird that sings, the flower or fern that springs, 
Brings back our old-time talks ; 
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When not a bee went by on buzzing wing, 
Nor beetle boomed across our chosen way, 
But we would seek in them some hidden thing 

Our study to repay. 


And then, thy tender heart made tremulous hands 
More skilled than mine, to guide the glittering knife, 
That never carelessly would clip the bands 
That bound the feeblest life. 


To read to me the heavens was thy delight, 
To call the curling clouds of day by name, 
Translate the pictures on the page of night — 

Old legends, written in flame. 


And I, who wondered then at all thy lore, 
Still seek in vain to find a man thy peer; 

With every year I mourn and miss thee more, 
And deem thee doubly dear. 


My dreams of thee are dark with one regret, 

That while we walked as comrades side by side, 
I was so blinded that I could forget 

To tell my love and pride. 


If kindred souls may know the perfect bliss 
Of mutual trust, beyond the gloomy tomb, 

How shall the love that budded fair in this, 
In that life brightly bloom? 


I shall grow old; the constant fret of time 
Will dim the memories of my youthful days; 
But not the recollection of thy words sublime, 
The magic of thy ways. 
If fate should call me to Arabian sands, 
Or to the fartherest islands of the sea, 
I still will clasp and kiss thy spirit hands, 
That are outstretched to me! 
Simzon Tucker CLARKE. 


THE IDYLS OF THE KING. 


The legends upon which ‘* King Arthur’’ were founded 
have passed through four stages of literature. They first 
appeared among the Welsh, in the year 717, and formed a 
part of the various legends from which we derived our King 
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Lear and Queen Mab. In 1147 Geoffrey of Monmouth ar- 
ranged these stories of the ‘* Brute of England ’’ in one vol- 
ume, and stated that he gathered them from a Welsh book 
of history. This was written in Latin. Then followed 
the French stage, when the romance was carried to France. 
Geoffrey Gainer re-wrote it in Norman verse. At this time 
the legends of Merlin and Launcelot were added. Master 
Wace also gave it in poetic form, and added the two 
characters, Tristram and Gawain. Walter Mapes inserted 
the account of the Holy Graal among the other stories. 
This far the book had been Celtic, Latin, and French. 
The legends owe their origin partly to Wales and partly 
to France. Now the romance seems to be complete, 
and the work passes into English. Layman took the text 
of Walter Mapes and put it into English verse. Rob- 
ert of Gloucester, using the book of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth as a basis, published the romance in the shape of 
a metrical chronicle. A prose version was also published 
by Sir Thomas Mallory, with the title, ‘‘ Morte d’ Arthur.’’ 
Lastly, Tennyson embodied the whole in one beautiful 
epic —the epic of the English nation. It is interesting to 
note how closely his poem coincides, in places, with Mal- 
lory’s ‘* Morte d’Arthur.’” Wherever it was possible, Ten- 
nyson has preserved the old form of the romance. 

There are three things we should notice in studying this 
work: the idea, the spirit, and the form. The idea among 
the Welsh was merely fragmentary legends. Later, it was 
stories woven together in one book. With Tennyson the 
idea was, union in one grand theme. In spirit, the Welsh 
fragments and English books were only meant to amuse. 
Tennyson went deeper, and gave them the soul. He chose 
only what was worth preserving, and turned the legend into 
a spiritual allegory. In form, during the Celtic and Latin 
stage, it was narrative prose. In French and English it 
began to assume the poetic. But it was left to the poet- 
laureate to weave it into one incomparable epic. 
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In selecting and collecting these various legends and em- 
bodying them in one great poem, Tennyson has shown a 
plan. Out of the mystic he has woven a work of high 
spiritual import ; the legend becomes reality ; the life of a 
mythological being becomes the true life of the human soul. 
That he had this plan is shown in his ‘* Epilogue to the 
Queen,’’ where he states that the old story assumes a new 
form, with a spiritual import, shadowing forth the war of 
soul with sense. And again is this shown in his arrangement 
of the idyls; they are not published in the order in which 
they were written, but in the order which gives a continuous 
story of the birth, development, struggles, and final depart- 
ure of the soul. Thus, ‘‘ Gareth and Lyneth’’ was the 
last idyl written, but placed the first in the book. A care- 
ful study of the idyls reveals this fact, also: they com- 
mence with spring, go on to summer, the dreary days of 
autumn follow, and the poem closes with the last day of 
the old year. The four seasons are symbols of the life of 
man. So, here the poet has woven these fables into one 
allegory — the year of the soul. Each idyl is complete in 
itself, and yet ull are embodied in one harmonious whole. 
By itself, one idyl portrays one trait or contest of the soul ; 
taken together, they make up the life. King Arthur him- 
self is the true, pure soul, as it came from God, and as it 
must returnto Him. He, with his knights, represents the 
soul as we find it here, or rather the knights represent the 
various virtues and vices of the soul. The poem is the life 
of King Arthur ; the history is the life of the soul. 

Spring. — The birth of Arthur was mysterious. The 
legend tells us that he came to Merlin from the deep, upon 
the ninth wave, which, — 

‘Gathering half the deep, 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged, 
Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame; 


And down the wave and in the flame was borne 
A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet.” 
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—— “ And the fringe 
Of that great breaker sweeping up the strand, 
Lashed at the wizard as he spake the word; 
And all at once, all round him rose in fire, 
So that the child and he were clothed in fire, 
And presently thereafter followed calm.”’ 


So is the origin of the soul—as mysterious as if borne 
upon the deep in fire. It is not born; it comes from 
whence we know not, with only the divine Word that it 
will at last return to the place it came from, over the mys- 
tic sea. . 

It is spring-time when Gareth goes to Camelot, and when 
he enters upon his first quest. It is the young man who is 
the hero of the first idyl. The spring-time and innocency 
are the prominent characteristics of the first part, even as the 
soul is supposed to be pure and innocent in its infancy. 
Then we pass on to the first quest in arms. The four knights 
which Gareth overthrew are so many prominent tempta- 
tions which beset youth in the path of duty, and which 
must be conquered by him. The luxury and voluptuous- 
ness of the ‘* Morning Star’’ brings to mind the first trial 
of youth — overcoming the pleasures of sensuality. He is 
fighting for a place in the world; if he would be a man, he 
must make a place for himself among men. In this battle 
he has no chance to choose his own ground or mode of at- 
tack ; he must meet the enemy where he finds it, even if it 
be in the swift-flowing stream of opposition. Whatever 
weapons he has with him are the only ones he can use. The 
‘* Evening Star,’’ encased in rugged skins, well represents 
self. Gareth has become wrapped up, as many are, in his 
own success. He has become a model youth; he has at- 
tained a fair success in life. Very naturally, he feels his 
own importance. But before he can become the true man, 
he must learn to look further than his own happiness. This 
strife is the hardest; the dried skins of self-conceit are 
tough, but they must be cut in pieces if he attains to the 
full stature of noble manhood. Lastly comes the moral 
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victory, the bowing down of body to the supremacy of the 
soul. This appears terrible, yet in reality is nothing. 
The only danger is in the fear beforehand. When it comes 
to the contest, the soul always finds a new life instead of 
death, and is prepared to enter into the real enjoyments of 
life in earnest. 

Summer.— Youthful love has passed. The summer 
comes, and with it the strong passions of the strong man. 
The Idyl of Enid is the second scene in the year of the soul. 
Gareth came to Camelot near Easterday. Whitsuntide has 
now come, when the Prince Geraint finds Enid; and on a 
summer morn he calls her forth to the long, painful trial of 
her love. The transition is notsudden. The tale is a sadder 
one, yet it is joined to the former one by a pretty little love 
idyl, even as smoothly as spring passes into the hot sum- 
mer season. Through the whole poem we can follow the 
soul wandering through the dark wood of doubt, engaging 
in contests, and at length lying wounded in the hall of its 
worst enemy. But here, amidst deepest trials, the com- 
plete victory is gained; the long period of distrust van- 
ishes, and before the soul springs up a fountain which shall 
flow through alltime. Or take it without its spiritual sig- 
nificance, and still it is a story of summer— of manhood, a 
story of man’s distrust and woman’s constancy. 

This far virtue has been conqueror, but with the opening 
of Merlin and Vivian is the approach of the storm which 
sweeps over the soul. This is the most brilliant and imag- 
inative idyl in the poem. The ¢heme is, Intellect versus 
Feeling. In it wisdom itself is conquered by lust. At the 
close of the idyl the storm has spent its fury — 


‘* Had left the ravaged woodland yet once more to peace.”’ 


Vice again gives way to purity, but the effects of its reign 
over the soul remain; and in Launcelot and Elaine we have 
the early death of innocency and love. 

The change in Enid is.gradual. But in Vivian and Elaine 
the very brilliancy of the language speaks of the blazing 
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splendor of the summer sun. All is hot, burning passion. 
In one this passion is evil; in the other, pure. During both 
the great storm of evil is gradually gathering. The first 
outburst was but the forerunner of what was to come. 
Notice how gradual is the mention of the Queen’s sin. It 
is only mentioned here and there. Hardly described, only 
stated —as the occasional roll of thunder and flash of light- 
ning come as sure forerunners of a rough storm. 

Autumn. — The first storm has passed away. The last 
bright, lingering days of summer are over, and the autumn 
days are slowly bearing along their burden of sadness and 
of gloom. Gradually we feel that the air around us is 
growing heavier. The former idyls have had a mixture of 
evil, but in the main they have been idyls of purity and 
love. Now, as the story nears the end, the strain of guilt 
and sadness deepens, until at last, what was at first but a 
faint chord heard now and then, has entered into and col- 
ored the whole piece. We now have the growing effect of 
evil in the soul. In the ** Holy Graal’’ it struck the first 
blow against the Round Table. There the old knights are 
scattered, and the order weakened. In it we find no bril- 
liant figures suggestive of hot midsummer love and sin. 
There is adreary sadness and mysticism about the whole. 
Phantoms of earlier days seem to flit before us. Still there 
is purity in the idyl, as knight after knight searches after 
the spiritual. Here and there we have faint glimpses of 
Heaven. Such scenes are more common when the soul has 
been wearied by the world. The idyl is fitly placed at the 
close of summer and the approach of autumn. 

Falsehood, false faith, impurity, sin of the lowest kind, 
run through the next poem, Etarre. Yet even this is but 
the forerunner of the greater sin that is to close the poem. 
Here the story of the Queen’s sin takes stronger form, and is 
spoken of more openly. The darkness is gathering fast — 

“And each foresaw the dolorous day to be; 


And all talk died, as in a grove all song 
Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey.’’ 
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The day of the Tournament of Dead 

Innocency breaks ‘ with a wet blowing 

Wind. Autumn thunder rolls.” 

“* And even the wind blew, and yellowing leaf 

And gloom and gleam and shower and shorn plume 
Went down it.” 


And even Arthur, the pure, sits in his chair — 


— “Sighing wearily, as one 
Who sits and gazes on a faded fire.” 
««The wan day went glooming down in wet and weari- 
ness.’’ The storm of corruption is gathering fast. Another 
falls in the war of sense. ‘‘ Behind him rose ashadow and 
a shriek. ‘ Mark’s way,’ said Mark, and clove him through 
the brain.”’ 


“ That night came Arthur home, and while he climbed, 
All in a death-dumb autumn dripping gloom, 
The stair-way to the hall, about his feet 
A voice clung, sobbing, till he questioned it: 
* What art thou?’ and the voice about his feet 
Sent up an answer, sobbing, 
‘I shall never make thee smile again.’ ” 


Winter. — Queen Guinevere has fled the court. The 
storm so long brewing has at length burst in all its fury. 
Evil has triumphed, with its accompanying punishment and 
misery. The winter has come. The last great battle is 
over, and the soul ready for its mysterious flight to the 
‘island valley of Avilion.’’ The soul has been true to the 
end. Not but that it failed in bringing all into subjection 
tothe right. It did fail in that — fail grievously, as all do. 
But its desire was true, and it relied on Christ. The old 
order changes, yielding place tothe new. There are wrecks 
on all sides. Yet with the prayer that what the soul hath 
done, God might make pure, it passes out of sight to the 
kingdom waiting for it beyond the sea. It does not die; it 
passes over to a new and brighter kingdom. 


‘* And the new sun rose, bringing the new year.” 


Cuas. C. Hann. 
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REMINISCENCE. 
(A Fragment.) 


In the belfry of the brain 

Hangs a chime of silvery bells. 

Sometimes in the twilight darkening, 
Cometh Thought, and, slyly hearkening, 
Stealthily climbing the dim old stair-way, 
Rings the silvery bells. 

Memory bells, how sweet your music! 
Sweet yet sad the mingled strain; 

Echo of days that are gone forever, 
Earnest of joy that shall come again! 


“Ring once more, O memory bell; 
Heart would bear, 
Soul would peer 
Out of the vale in which it dwells, 
Out of the darkness so dense, 
Up to Mount Innocence.” 


Was it Plato’s voice I heard? 
Was it Buddha’s yearning word 
Beating thus against the sky? 
Ah, it was my own soul’s cry; 
Circe-mocked, 
Syren-rocked, 
Drunk with the lotus; 
Yet, O Enceladus, 
When thou dost wake 
The sense-mountains quake, 
And Thought hears the summons deep — 
Hears the strong demand; 
Up the creaking steps doth creep; 
In darkness it gropes, 
Till the memory-ropes 
Touch the reaching hand. 


Now listen, Titan undone, 
While the Past 
Out of its vast, 
Sweet ocean eyes 
Looks upon you, the fallen one, 
With sad surprise — 
Looks upon you, the mighty son of Infinity, 
Sunk into infamy. 
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Once in brightness, among the holy, 
Dwelt also my soul; 
Gazed upon the Absolute, 
The Pure One, the Loving; 
Saw the world-systems round His feet revolving, 
Heard the sphere-music, 
Harmonious whole. 
The light of the Infinite shone clear around me; 
His love ineffable peacefully crowned me. 
Alas! that I turned to myself in my weakness, 
Forgot that I by myself was but nothingness, 
Only as day after day He created me! 
I turned — my brightness had changed to drear darkness 
Where flickers the ignis fatuus, false opinion. 
I wandered, stumbled, and fell in the meshes of error, 
Lost the vision of being, and blindly 
Felt the gloomy shadows of things creep over me, 
Ever and never descending into the stream of appearances. 
I struggle to rise again out of the strangling abysses, 
Only to find myself chained to a centaur-like body, 
Dragging me down in the quagmire of Hades, 
And close behind me crack the sharp whips of the furies. 


Toll, memory bell, 
My soul knows full well 
The fell dirge of dole 
That ye toll — 

Toll, 
Mournfully toll 
Unceasingly. 

E. Forporre. 


FRANCESCA EVELYN: AN IDYL OF NEW ITALY. 


CHaprer IV. 


Several days afterwards, Ursula Page, the adopted sister 
of the young physician, and Francesca were standing to- 
gether on the long balcony, in the delicious light and 
warmth of the early morning. The odors of flowers were 
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in the air, tranquil and subtly soothing, like some far off 
delicious melody — 


“That's sweetly played in tune.” 


A flock of white pigeons were flying past over the clipped 
ilex trees and blossoming almond boughs to a distant bel- 
fry tower, where they were fed every day. 

Ursula and Francesca had been talking together for some 
time. Miss Page was a fair, blue-eyed woman, with whom 
a certain exquisite simplicity and neatness of dress and 
phrase wore almost the attraction of a certain quaint beauty. 
Otherwise you would not have noticed her face, for the fea- 
tures were not regular, and her expression, except when 
speaking, was very grave. 

Dr. Page came up to them from a group of gentlemen at 
a little distance, his bright looks seeming to send a sudden 
sunshine into the moral atmosphere of those with whom he 
came in contact, as he stopped here and there on his way 
to speak to the different persons he met. 

‘¢There is a festival and a fair at V this evening, 
Miss Evelyn ; would you not like to go? The effect is very 
bright and picturesque.”’ 

She looked at Ursula half questioningly. Ursula shook 
her head, with a half-smile at the deprecating glance. 

‘* Nay, thou knowest we Friends follow not the fash- 
ions and feasts of this world.’’ 

‘*] should like much to go,’’ said Francesca, ‘‘if my 
father is willing —if he would like to go.”’ 

She looked at Ursula with bright, frank eyes like a 
child’s, and she answered quietly, ‘‘It is very natural 
thou shouldst like bright things ; and so do I,”’ she added, 
with an approving look at the sweet, sincere face, ** but not 
after the devices of the world.”’ 

Mr. Evelyn came in from the garden, and Francesca told 
him of their plan. ‘I don’t like these foreign ways and 
tricks — eh, Frank? — but we’ll drive over this evening for 
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a little while, if you care to see it. It’s a nice day for 
driving.”’ 

She acquiesced at once, with a look whose brightness left 
no doubt of her enjoyment of it in any form. 

Soon after she went to her room, and presently she heard 
a soft little knock at her door. It was Miss Page, who 
brought two sketches in water-colors for her to see. 

‘*] thought it would please thee to look at them,’’ she 
said. 

They were companion pictures: one of a group of feath- 
ery palms outlined against a glowing sky, with the surf of 
the sea dashing up at their feet ; a native child stood under 
them, watching eagerly the flight of some white sea-birds 
overhead. The other was a winter scene: a wild snow- 
storm was seen through an open window and door from 
which the fastenings were broken ; a startled bird was flying 
past in the night; only a ruddy glow from a few blazing 
fagots lit the interior, where an old woman was warming 
her withered hands. The initials in each corner were ‘I. 
P.,”’ interlaced into a monogram. 

‘*¢ This first picture reminds me of Wordsworth’s lines — 

‘Our souls have sight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither; 
Can see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore,’ ”’ 
said Francesca. 

‘¢ Yes, it is youth, as thou seest the child in the morning 
light by the great sea in thesouth. But the other is age, — 
night and snow, and dim-winged things flitting by, — and 
truly the light and life of the old is for the most part 
within.”’ 

There was something in the fresh, breezy light of the 
first that charmed Francesca, as if she saw it in reality. 

‘¢] think this must have been painted by your brother 
while he was in the tropics, and the other was from 
memory.”’ 
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‘** Yes ; how didst thou guess, dear child? We had an old 
nurse, at Brentford, whom we used to visit every Christ- 
mas,—I can remember well what a bright-faced lad John 
was then, — and this is a very truthful likeness of the old 
woman, though her home was closer and more neat. It is 
because of the remembrance that I find the quiet winter- 
scene more pleasing. 

‘* Have you any more pictures like these?’’ asked Fran- 
cesca, glancing at the closed portfolio in Ursula’s hand 
with interest. Miss Page opened the portfolio and laid the 
sketches it contained on the table. ‘There were a few, — 
not more than a half-dozen, — evidently sketched in haste, 
but tinted with exquisite fidelity to nature. A pair of 
humming-birds and their tiny nest in the cleft of a bough ; 
a dark, overshadowed pool, with white water-lilies bloom- 
ing upon it, and one scarlet flamingo standing motionless 
beside it, like a watcher; a few rare ferns and brilliant 
butterflies, and a cluster of tropical flowers thrown care- 
lessly athwart a bank of green grasses. 

Miss Page’s quiet blue eyes were dimmed, and her voice 
trembled a little. ‘‘ John painted these for our mother,”’ 
she said; ‘*she loved such things well.’’ And, replacing 
them in the portfolio, she went softly out of the room. 

That afternoon they. drove out together — Mr. Evelyn, 
Francesca, and Dr. Page —to the village of which the latter 
had spoken to them. Sycamore and tall white poplars 
skirted the roads. The olive trees of ‘‘ mystic gray,’’ with 
a silvery sheen on their leaves, mingled softly with the 
wealth of color that filled the landscapes ; for the sky was 
blue, with a rich, unimaginable brightness of hue, the 
banks along the roadside were covered with china roses, 
and brilliant butterflies hovered over every blossom. 

The village was alive with the hum and stir from the 
many peasants in the vicinity, bent on money-making on 
this féte-day. Some of the younger women and men were 
strikingly handsome in their picturesque costumes; but 
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whether old or young, handsome or ugly, all faces were 
kindled into the liveliest good humor and interest. There 
were booths for the sale of candies and ribbons, and small 
wares ; fire-works and processions, but evidently the crown- 
ing attraction lay in the horse-races. The favorite horse, a 
noble white mare, was led along by her groom, for the 
people to see. She was decorated with flying ribbons and 
wreaths of flowers ; and as she lifted her stately head with 
the flowing, silken mane, and pawed the ground impatient- 
ly, the whole crowd shouted with rapture. 

She was to be taken to the church, Francesca was told, 
and sprinkled with holy water and blessed by the priest, 
before the races began. 

Presently Dr. Page came to her, and asked her if she 
was not tired of the shouting and the crowd. 

‘¢ There is an old church here, with a beautiful organ, 
and the organist — whom the people here consider as next 
in point of value to their favorite whom they are now ap- 


plauding — is an old acquaintance of mine. He will play 


””? 


for us, for he does not care for the noise of the féte. 

They walked on a little distance, then entered a narrow 
court-yard shaded by trees, and at last came to 4 little 
door at the side of the old church, where a small, thin old 
man, in a curious dark dress, was evidently waiting for 
them. He invited them in courteously, and after showing 
them the paintings over the altar, and inquiring whether 
the young English lady were not fatigued, at Dr. Page’s 
request he unlocked the organ and began playing. 

It was a composition for church festivals, written by 
some musician whose fingers were long ago silenced in the 
last slumber of earth; but as the music throbbed and 
swelled through the long gray aisles, it seemed as if some 
of Correggio’s joyous, child-like angels were piping and 
singing with irresistible gladness in the blossoming fields 
of Heaven. 

Francesca had never looked lovelier than while listening. 
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The cool shadows of the place fell around her, save where 
one flood of golden glory fell from the circular window over 
her head, and seemed to crown her with a heavenly aureole 
of light. As the music rose and fell in waves of melody, 
her face flushed with a faint rose-color of delight, and a 
clear light shone in her eyes. Her dress of beach silk, fall- 
ing in graceful folds around her perfect figure ; the delicate 
laces at her throat; a scarlet flower fastened at her breast, 
and her ornaments of unwrought gold, harmonized well 
with the rich, dark splendor of her face. 

Dr. Page looked at her with a close, earnest gaze, as she 
sat rapt by the spell which the awkward, ugly old man 
still wove with the cunning touch of loving fingers, seeming 
to weave pain and joy, anguish and gladness, into one deep, 
ecstatic harmony which pierced the soul, only to rise and 
float again in the very airs of Heaven. 

At last he paused, and when the lingering notes died 
away Francesca seemed to awaken as if from a dream. 

‘*I feel as if I had lived through another childhood in 
Paradise,’ she said, with a little, soft sigh of pleasure, and 
her eyes turned, full of thanks, to Dr. Page. 

As they returned to the carriage, Mr. Evelyn met them 
with Maurice Elliott. ' 

‘* Here is an old friend, Frank,’’ her father exclaimed 
with pleasure. 

‘*T had just arrived at Fiorillo when you left,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘* so I followed at once, not wishing to wait longer 
before I met you.”’ 

** But you did not intend leaving soon,’’ said Francesca, 
struck by something in his tone. ‘* You will spend the 
winter with us; will you not, Cousin Maurice? ’”’ 

‘*No,’’ he answered, in a hesitating tone, looking away 
from her as he spoke. ‘*‘ I came to meet my brother here. 
He has been ill, and has left his regiment ; and I supposed, 
from his last letter, that he was coming by this route; but 
I have not heard of him yet.’’ 
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** You will wait for him, of course,’’ said Mr. Evelyn. 

‘© No, I shall go East in a few days, if he does not come. 
I fear his eyes are affected, from what he says; and it 
might be difficult for him to travel alone.’’ 

Mr. Evelyn continued to ask questions, with sincere re- 
gret and regard; but Maurice seemed embarrassed, and 
Francesca was silent. 

When they were quite near their hotel, some part of the 
carriage gave way. Dr. Page, after examination, thought 
it would be better to walk the little distance that remained, 
and they all set off; at first together, then by two and two. 

Naturally, Francesca would have walked with Dr. Page, 
and left Maurice to her father, knowing his keen interest 
in all things in England, and especially in their own parish ; 
but to-night a new shyness possessed her, and she turned 
to Maurice as if for protection against this unfamiliar self- 
consciousness that began to trouble her. 

The silent old town, after the noisy vivas and light of 
the féte, looked like a dream of the ancient years as it 
slept in the quiet moonlight of the brooding night. The 
dark buildings looked taller than ever as they rose above 
the shadows, and cast curious outlines upon the ground, 
and the waves at the base of the cliffs seemed to talk low to 
one another. 

The sea lay like a gleaming sheet of silver, and as they 
watched it, a distant ship grew into sight against the deep 
blue of the horizon, and came sailing nearer with sails full- 
spread, looking in the white moonshine like some ethereal 
vision from an unknown world. One could scarcely 
imagine -men and women of flesh and blood upon her 
decks, so like a phantasmal and winged thing from a fairy 
shore or fabled islands of perpetual bloom did she seem, as 
she grew larger and larger before their expectant eyes. 

‘‘T have read so often,’’ said Francesca, ‘* of people on 
shore who watched the ships at sea coming or going with 
all they loved on board.”’ 
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** But you have all you love with you,’ 
companion, anxiously. . 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Francesca, in a quiet tone ; ‘* but would 
it always be so?’’ Of late she had thought much of perils 
by sea, of storms and shipwreck and floating spars. Then 
a sudden blush and smile lit up her musing face. Perhaps, 
after all, he would stay. 


interrrupted her 


Maurice had seen nothing of her gravity or the smile 
that followed it. He was looking off upon the sea, won- 
dering, as he clasped and unclasped his hands, whether the 
time had come when he might reveal his great love. He 
had very little confidence in himself. He saw his own 
defects plainly, and did not see the gentle dignity and sim- 
plicity which, in spite of a certain shadow of constraint, 
pleasantly impressed every one that met him. 

But looking into the pure and placid face by his side, he 
saw, with a sharp pang, that there was no need of him 
there — none, in the innocent, dreamy eyes; none, in the 
repose of the earnest mouth. Well, his life was for her 


use always—to give and not to take away. He was 
silent. 


Miss Thackeray says that some people have a genius for 
prayer, for love, as others for art; and this quiet, awkward 
young minister had no less than genius for a diviner gift 
than any of the intellect — patience. 


CHAPTER V. 
A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


The blind officer whom Francesca had watched with keen 
pity was George Elliott. His long illness had resulted in 
the loss of his sight, his ambitions and hopes were crushed 
in disappointment, and in his present aimless and drifting 
life he cared very little to meet either friends or kinsmen. 
So day after day passed without his writing again to his 
brother, or informing him of his arrival at Fiorillo. 
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Oue morning, thinking of his former visit here, he sud- 
denly asked his guide, a bright-eyed Italian lad, for Teresa, 
the daughter of old Anselmo. 

‘* Teresa, signor? Old Anselmo is dead, and she has 
been gone — long — two years ago. No one knows of her 
now.”’ 

‘* Is not her cottage near here?’”’ 

‘¢ Very near, signor; but no one lives there now, and 
they say, signor —’”’ 

‘*] wish to go there at once,”’ said George, interrupting 
him, carelessly. The boy hesitated, then led the way, look- 
ing anxiously from time to time at him, as if wondering 
how any links could have existed between one of the 
peasants, like themselves, and a signor from such a far-off 
country — one who was blind too, he added, in his bewil- 
derment. 

When they reached the place, they found the gates broken 
down and large stones here and there in the garden-path, 
now overgrown with tall weeds. The window lattice swung 
back and forth with a melancholy creak, and the flowers and 
vines had fallen in a tangled mass at the foot of the 
crumbling walls. Their footsteps, as they entered, sounded 
harshly on the floor and echoed loudly through the empty 
rooms. A cobweb brushed George Elliott’s face as he 
mame through the door, and a large moth flitted by. 
Against the low rafters, the bats, startled by the unusual 
noise from their sleep in «a twilight corner, flew in a 
stumbling and unsteady flight. 

There was no other sound but that of a low wind which 
had sprung up, and now sounded mournfully, blowing 
through the empty spaces. It seemed almost like a human 
thing, in its doleful rustling from room to room, as if seeking 
some one who was no longer there. Along the floor it 
flouted like a trailing robe, and sighed upon the threshold 
across the wavering lines of light that lay, like a very ghost 
of sunshine, here and there in the deserted dwelling. It 
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was so like a sentient creature in its wistful complaining that 
it touched one of its hearers like the remembrance of a human 
voice, and the little lad shivered and crossed himself as he 
heard it. It shook the window with a moan, as if impa- 
tient to depart; it sobbed itself away into the dusty and 
shaded corners like a child crying itself to sleep, and 
seemed then to go out, and along the narrow path, with the 
same low, querulous moaning. A woman standing at a 
little distance watched the officer intently as he approached 
the door, but the lad, to whom a thought had just occurred, 
did not notice her. , 

**It is very lonely, is it not, signor?’’ he said, presently. 

‘‘Like a dead man forgotten, and out of mind,’’ mur- 
mured George Elliott, under his breath. But the child did 
not hear him, and he went on: * If the signor would like to 
rest, —there is a pleasant place farther on, —and would 
be so good as to let him run home for a few minutes ; 
his brother, who had served in King Victor’s army, had 
arrived. But he would not be long; he would only greet 
him, and see that he was well?’’ he added beseechingly, in 
a fresh, childish tone. 

George Elliott consented wearily, and after letting little 
Antonio lead him to a quiet and safe place, the eager boy 
placed his light staff near his hand and ran quickly away ; 
but he did not turn his head, or seem to be aroused from his 
reverie. 

But soon after the boy’s departure he became restless, 
and leaving the shade, groped his way farther down, where 
he could hear the ripple and lisp of the water. Presently 
he felt a quick, fluttering pain about his head and heart, 
and, oppressed by the hot sun, he sank back in asleep more 
like a swoon than the sleep of natural fatigue. He had un- 
consciously thrown both hands over his head, pushing back 
the thick masses of brown hair that clustered above his 
brow, and the quick pulsations and short, painful breathing 
marked his disease well. 
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The woman, when she saw that he had fallen asleep, slowly 
came nearer and nearer, and looked silently into his face. 
It was a contradictory countenance, with the mobile and 
unsteady lines about the mouth, and the innocent, confiding 
expression of the child-like brow and thickly fringed lids. 
The contradiction seemed to be reflected in the face that 
bent over his, with an angry shadow on the contracted brow 
and the unwilling tenderness of the eyes, and in the 
attitude with which the woman stood, shielding him care- 
fully from the glare of the sun, yet resolutely clasping her 
hands, as if they might touch or caress him in his uncon- 
sciousness. 

Her love had been so long refused its wholesome and 
natural expression in the affections of mother and wife, that 
now suddenly it forced itself into one passionate longing. 
Looking into the sleeping features, it seemed to her that 
she could perceive there all the phases of his life, — the old 
lost, happy, innocent childhood; the glad but careless 
youth, and also the wreck and ruin of his opening man- 
hood, —and seeing all these, loved him more and more. 
Sometimes in a human heart there is a faint shadowing 
of God’s insight and love, holding past and future in one 
present with a sympathy awful in its tenderness and long- 
suffering patience. 

The sleeper stirred unconsciously, and turned his head 
away with a slight moan. Slight and unconscious as the 
gesture was, it hurt her, and she moved away, then paused, 
looked back, hesitated ugain, and coming swiftly back, lifted 
him in her strong arms and placed him under the tender 
shade of a little group of trees. 

She sighed, and looking down intently, thought, half 
aloud, ‘* It was not, after all, a kindness; he will but suffer 
a little longer,’’ and walked away, with the same strange 
mingling of resolute suppression and desire. 

George Elliott slept on, but the feverish flush subsided 
and his breath began to come and go more equably. He 
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did not awake until he heard the surprised exclamation of 
his little guide. 

‘* How did you come here, signor? Could you walk so 
far alone?’’ 

‘** I do not know,’’ he answered, sleepily. ‘* I must have 
been dreaming, for I thought I was a little child and my 
mother was carrying me home in her arms.”’ 


(To BE CONTINUED. ] 


TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP, OR OPHIOLATRY. 
“The prayer of Ajax was for light.” 


This is indeed an essay to impart certain thoughts which 
have been shaping themselves through years. The warp is 
the subject recommended : the woof is the ‘* omnium gath- 
erum,”’ and I claim only the shuttle, which would weave a 
thought-garment of hope and rest. 

The view which I shall assume is, that serpent-worship, 
in its objective character, is the product of the religious 
awakening of man in the infantile stages ; and in its symbol- 
ism and philosophical interpretation, is but the complement 
of sun-worship in all its forms. The great questions in the 
solution of the problem of life are the whence? and the 
whither? The child, always busy with his own reasonings, 
seeks to know whence sprang the life whose appearance is 
to him an ever-recurring mystery; the mature mind grap- 
ples with the thought of whither, and solves it only by 
going to the land of the ‘ inane,’’ — nihil posse creavi de 
nihilo, neque quod, genitu est, ad nihilum revocari. — Luc. 

The beginning is linked with the end ; the agathodemon, 
or life-giver, the serpent, joining head and tail, produces 
the circle symbol, that of time and eternity, in every form 
of religious thought. 
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The yggdrasil, the heaven-tree, or the universe of the 
northern myths, has three roots, and its branches embrace 
the whole world. In heaven the gods hold meetings under 
the shadow of this tree, two of whose roots are on earth and 
one in heaven, and which is guarded by the past, present, 
and future, who water the roots with ‘‘ vurdh,’’ the past. 
In the crown of the tree sits the eagle, and in the well lies the 
serpent gnawing at its roots. The tree is the bond between 
heaven and earth, —the eagle, or power, light, and life, 
combined with the serpent, the shadow of the light, — life, 
reflected, continued, and completed in the progress of time. 

Carlyle says ‘* wonder is the basis of worship;’’ and 
Solomon says, ‘* There be three things which are too won- 
derful for me;’’ 
upon a rock,’’! 


und one of these is ‘‘ the way of a serpent 

From the Hindu tree Aswatha, symbol 
of universal life, the banyan of the Brahmins, the Bo-tree 
of Buddha, and the Hebrew sycamore —al types of the 
universal fig-tree— to the sacred oak of Jupiter, the ash of 
the Norse, the palm of the Carib Indians, and the cross of 
wood by the wayside, consecrated to Christian worship 
throughout the world, we see that trees have entered into 
the rites of worship of many nations. 

Their shade in early days, especially in countries with 
torrid climates, was a gift of Heaven, and their growth up- 
ward from earth-roots, reaching for the bright sky, or 
Dyaus, corresponded with the development of the people of 
whose worship it formed part. We read in Genesis (xxi: 
33) that Abraham planted a grove in Beersheba, and called 
there on the name of the Lord, the everlasting God; and 
we know only one thing certainly of the Celtic Druids: that 
they worshipped in ‘‘ temples not made with hands,’’ but in 
consecrated groves. ‘*The groves were God’s first temples,’’ 
says the poet; and scarcely any Pacific islander is without 


his holy trees. The worship of trees seems to be especially 
characteristic of the inferior Assyrian races, as shown in 


' Prov. xxx: 19. 
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Layard’s plates and in Lord Aberdeen’s Arabian Black 
Stone. 

The same idea of preservation and consecration is found 
in the ark of the mythical Noachian deluge, still continued 
in the ark of the covenant of the Jews, for the ark is the 
deposition of divine or generative power. Kamtchatka 
has a legend of the flood. Many were drowned, and the 
waves had sunk those who got into the boats; but those 
who bound trees together for rafts were saved. 

Fergusson, who has investigated this subject more thor- 
oughly than any one else, from studies of Indian mythology, 
architecture, and the curiosities of the Indian museum, 
reaches the conclusion that tree and serpent worship, as 
objects only, belong to the Turanian races, and wherever 
there are outgrowths of this religion in countries which be- 
long properly to the Aryan races, the forms must have been 
transferred by the descendants of these lower people ; or, as 
Fergusson says, it is an outcropping from the older, under- 
lying strata of population. The Turanian is facetiously said 
to be any ethnic family that ethnologists know nothing about. 
Max Miiller’s division of races being the generally accepted 
one, I beg to place it before you, as we shall make frequent 
references : — 


Sanscrit. Persian. Celtic. 


Aryan, or Indo-E 3 
Se nawnard Sclavic. English. 


( Nomads. = Hebrews. Descendants of 
Terah in Palestine. 
ss f Phenicia. Mesopotamia. 
Pol Br. 
eae i Syria. Yemen. 
Mongolic. Finnic. Malay. 
Turkic. Siam. Thibet. Southern India. 


Semitic. { Renan’s. 
Turanian. 


I find another division, which makes the Turanian the 
nomad,Caucasian from whom the Hamite of Ethiopia builds ; 
and this is worth noting, as the Nagas, or serpent-worship- 
pers, are thought to have wandered from the original 
Ethiopia, east of Babylonia. Consulting the histories of 
the nations we best know, and following that of the orientals, 
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a later development, according to the plan of Fergusson, we 
find in 2 Kings (xvii: 16) that the Israelites made molten 
images, and made a grove and served Baal. 

In Greece, different kinds of trees were appropriated to 
the various gods, as each Buddha had a different Bo-tree. 
Jason was sent for the golden fleece, which hung on a sacred 
tree, and the gardens of the Hesperides were another Eden ; 
while Plutarch mentions that a basket of figs was carried in 
the processions in honor of Bacchus —a link with the holy 
jicus of Africa and Asia. The sacred grove or oak at Do- 
dona, where direct communion could be enjoyed with Jove, 
is even more time-honored than the oracle of Delphi, — 
founded by the Pelasgi, in the sixteenth century before the 
Christian era, down to Constantine, — and when cut, a piece 
of the wood was inserted in the ship Argo. The story of 
Daphne, and the sacrifices of Agamemnon under the plane- 
tree of Aulis, are well-known examples of the prominence of 
trees inthe Greek Pantheon. In Germany, the dense forests 
would lead us to look for tree-worship, and it is said the 
missionaries first propitiated the pagans by erecting chap- 
els and churches within the groves formerly dedicated to 
other gods. An illustrious ‘‘ example of the veneration of 
trees is the Stock am Eisen of Vienna, into which every ap- 
prentice, down to very recent times, before setting out on his 

Wanderjahre, drove a nail for luck.’’ From the legal de- 
crees issued against those who worshipped trees and stones 
in France, we infer that the Celts may have given an undue 
veneration to trees. Of the Druids in Brittany and Brit- 
ain we know little which is positive ; but the oak is said to 
have been sacred, and the mistletoe, which grew on the 
white-oak, was in especial favor, as well for healing prop- 
erties as for worship. 

In the Popol Vuh, the sacred book of the people of 
Guatemala, the account of the creation of man mentions 
four attempts: ‘In the first, his flesh was made of earth ; 
but, though he had the gift of speech, he had no intellect, 
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and was consumed in water. The gods consulted a second 
time how to create beings that should adore them, and, 
after certain magic ceremonies, men were made of wood ; 
but they had no heart, no intellect, no recollection of their 
creator ; they withered away, and were swallowed up by 
the waters. Then follows a third creation, man being 
made of a tree called ¢zité, woman, of the marrow of a reed 
called sibac; they, likewise, were swept away by the 
waters and destroyed.”’ 

It may be mentioned that, in a fourth attempt, through a 
wonder wrought by the creator, four men were produced, 
as the ancestors of the Quiches. 

In Africa, ‘*in the Dahoman Pantheon, the second god (the 
first being serpents) is represented by lofty and beautiful 
trees, the cotton-tree, or bombazx, and the loco, a poison-tree 
of the western coast, being the chief.’’ 

In the Zend Avesta, the white homa or tree gogard is the 
first of the trees planted in the garden of life, and he who 
drinks of its juice never dies; hence it is the tree of life, 
originating like the tree in Paradise, and corresponding in 
its personification to the soma of India worship. In China, 
near the borders of Thibet, Fohtchou, Buddha’s lord, 
lives on the top of a high mountain, and produces great 
religious miracles under the tree of knowledge and life, 
every three years, in the presence of vast numbers of peo- 
ple. The banyan of India is especially sacred, because 
Vishnu, in one of his incarnations, rested under its shade, 
and taught philosophy and the sciences. And the pyra- 
mids of Egypt are thought by some to be the architectural 
symbol of the heaven-tree of the Hindus, differing in its 
significance from the yggdrasil, as it has its roots in the 
sky, and the branches expand to the four points of the 
earth, as it grows downwards; but they seem rather to 
point to immortality, or to suggest the ‘* subterranean 
crypts, near Thebes and Memphis, where were performed 
the mysteries of the unavoidable cycle, the inexorable doom 
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imposed upon mortals after death and judgment —the 
priests of which were called ‘ sons of the Dragon.’’’ ‘In 
Ceylon there seems to be no doubt of the prevalence of 
tree-worship. The legend of the planting of a tree by 
Buddha is everywhere known, and the history of the trans- 
ference of a branch of the Bo-tree from one city to another 
is one of the most important events in the Ceylonese an- 
nals. Sent by Asoka, 250 B. c., it was received with 
greatest reverence, and planted in a conspicuous spot of the 
capital, since revered as the most important numen of Cey- 
lon, for more than 2,000 years; and it, or its lineal de- 
scendant, is there (anurddhapura) worshipped at this very 
hour.’ It is the centre of a great religious festival, and 
ninety kings are buried near, since under its shadow is sup- 
posed tc be perfect purity. Cities and tombs have decayed, 
but the great bogaha still flourishes, ever green, never 
growing nor decreasing, but living on forever for the de- 
light and worship of mankind. There is probably no 
older idol in the world: certainly none more venerated. 

Connected with the worship of trees may be mentioned 
the sacred /Jotus of India and of Egypt. At the end of the 
present age, the Kaliyuga, Vishnu will be lying on the ser- 
pent Ananta; a lotus-stalk will spring from his navel, on 
the top of which Brahma will appear to create the earth 
anew. The lotus of Egypt is the first growth from the soil 
after the Nile overflow, and hence belongs to the worship of 
Osiris (in the Nile-god phase), and in both forms is the 
emblem of productive power. The birth of Sakya Muni is 
said to have been announced to Avany, his mother, by the 
spirit of ancient Buddha, with a lotus, the product of light 
and moisture ; the sprig of lilies in the pictures of the An- 
nunciation is presumed to have the same significance. 

We now come to serpent-worship, which is far more gen- 
eral, being found among all the nations of North and South 
America, where there are only traces here and there of 
that of trees. The original serpent is the life and health- 
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bringer, the personification of natural phenomena, the em- 
blem of divine wisdom, the symbol of healing, and of time 
and eternity; and it belongs to Christian progress to 
change ‘‘ the most ingenious of myths’’ to the illogical de- 
ductions from the Book of Genesis, of Satan, or rather the 
devil, prince of darkness. 

To a people without intellectual power, the serpent was 
an object of wonder and fear, and the periodic casting of 
the skin probably suggested transmigration and immortal- 
ity. It is said that with the exception of a single tribe of 
Indians in Oregon, there has been no people without some 
belief in immortality. Again, Fergusson tells us that love 
and admiration are the main features of serpent-worship, not 
fear ; that it arose among a people of Turanian origin, start- 
ing from the banks of the lower Euphrates and spreading 
thence to every country of the East. This worship was 
always accompanied with human sacrifice, though this 
feature has been abolished and serpent-worship con- 
tinues. A certain writer says that Genesis is a compila- 
tion of the universal legends of universal humanity. The 
Persian story of Airyana Vaéga, the first created land of 
Ormuzd, which Ahriman, full of death, filled with evils, cor- 
responds with the Hebrew Garden of Eden, and undoubtedly 
indicates religious wars between Iranians and Turanians ; 
and the curse of the serpent, as in Genesis, is directed not 
to the animal, but its worshippers. Abraham also probably 
belongs to the myths, and the Hebrew history does not be- 
gin till Moses, ifthen. Abraham goes out from Chaldea as 
a dissenter ; for we read in Joshua (xxiv: 2,3): Thus saith 
the Lord God of Israel: Your fathers dwelt on the other 
side of the flood, even Terah, the father of Abraham, 
and they served other gods, etc. 

In Numbers (xxi: 9), we find that Moses made a serpent 
of brass and set iton a pole, and it became a means of heal- 
ing to those who beheld it: the first instance in the Hebrew 
book of serpent-worship. This story finds a counterpart in 
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the myth of Asculapius, the god of medicine, son of Apollo, 
to whose temple the Roman deputies were sent to inquire 
concerning a pestilence then raging in Rome, at Epidau- 
rus, in Peloponnesus. The deputies had hardly entered the 
temple when, from behind the gold-and-ivory statute of the 
god, a serpent appeared, the symbol of Asculapius, and 
followed them through the streets to the harbor, and into 
their ship. This they received as a good omen, and set out 
homeward. It did not finally leave the ship till they 
reached an island in the Tiber. Thereupon the pestilence 
ceased, and a new temple was erected, whither patients were 
conveyed and cured. 

Of the continuance of Hebrew worship among the Israelites, 
it is written’ that Hezekiah cut down the groves and broke 
to pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made 600 B. c., 
for unto these days the children of Israel did burn incense 
unto it. Terah, the father of Abraham, was a maker of 
Teraphim, the serpent-images or household gods of the 
Semitic worshippers of the sun-gods, which was established 
by Abraham, as appears in the pillar of fire, etc. 

There are numerous instances of serpent-worship in 
Greece, perpetuated in the myths of that country. The de- 
struction of Python by Apollo, and establishment of Del- 
phic oracles ; the serpents of Epidaurus, where was the most 
famous temple of Asculapius ; the destruction of serpents by 
Hercules ; the planting of the olive by Minerva on the Acrop- 
olis, which led to the construction of the Erechtheus, are all 
familiar. It is told by Plutarch, and corroborated by Cicero, 
that a serpent was the father of Alexander, Olympias being 
his mother. 

The well-known story of the two serpents sent by Mi- 
nerva to destroy Laocoon, the appearance of the serpent to 
neas when sacrificing to the manes of his father, and 
some pictures presented on the walls of Pompeii, of snakes 
approaching an altar, indicating that the place is sacred, go 


1 2 Kings, xviii: 4. 
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to show that serpent-worship had its votaries in Italy, though 
it was not very general. 

Among the Scandinavians and Britons there are few traces 
of this form of religion ; and this seems to be very natural 
in countries where the species and numbers are so insignifi- 
eant, and in many places there is scarce a suggestion of it, 
except for the certainty of human sacrifice, an almost uni- 
versal accompaniment. The remains of Stonehenge are 
often traced to Druid temples ; but there is certainly one ar- 
gument against this theory, in that locality at least, though 
it does not hold good wherever there are standing stones — 
the absence of trees, and it is more probable that they are 
the monuments either of victory, or to the dead heroes 
who have fallenin battle. Thus far we have been gathering 
only the fossil remains of an ancient religion, but in Africa 
there is serpent-worship at the present day, with all the 
peculiarities only traced elsewhere. The first class of gods 
in the Dahoman religion is serpents, the trinity correspond- 
ing to that established in the Acropolis of Athens more 
than three thousand years ago, Minerva, Neptune, and 
Erechthonius — trees, ocean, and serpents. The majority of 
the serpent priestesses in Dahomey consists of young girls, 
devoted to their religion at a very early age, and 
victims are sacrificed by the hundreds. At the death 
of the king, all who belong him, household and animals, are 
expected to go into the future state with him, to continue 
the life here begun, and ‘‘ lesser customs ’’ are offered each 
year as a mark of devotion to the late king, who will yield 
these honors in turn to his successor: as the king of Italy 
lies in the royal mausoleum till it is demanded by his suc- 
cessor. 

In America we find the principal Aztec deity, Tonacatle- 
coatl, the sun-serpent, and his wife was Cihuacohuatl, the 
female serpent, or sun, the origin of all mankind. All titles 
of gods of the air in languages of Central America signify 
bird-serpent, as Quetzalcoatl, the first part indicating a 
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kind of paroquet. According to some he is represented 
to be born of a virgin, and by others as coming from a 
far country. At all events, he is the great law-giver and 
civilizer of the inhabitants of Anahuac. He taught them 
religion, instructed them in agriculture, the use of metals, 
and the various arts of life. Having finished his mission, 
he withdrew by sea, promising to return ; and it was he who 
was so joyfully welcomed on the arrival of the Spaniards.’ 
Many think to find in the mounds of the United States traces of 
serpent-worship ; but the builders have furnished ample field 
for speculation, without any solution as yet. In the western 
world it isnot the dragon, but the rattlesnake, which is the 
sacred reptile. The name of Kennebec, in Maine, is the 
Algonquin snake, and Antietam is the same in Iroquois. 
Every tribe had a myth that in the great lakes dwelt a mon- 
ster serpent, which would greatly injure them unless ap- 
peased by heavy offerings. The Algonquin and Dacotah 
words expressing divinity and serpents are kindred, like 
the Sanscrit deity, from Deva, and the Persian devil, Daeva ; 
and, in common with the Asiatic nations, these tribes regard 
the casting of the skin as the emblem of immortality, 
rejuvenescence. 

One of the latest material traces of serpent-worship is 
found in a bas-relief near Persepolis. It represents Or- 
muzd bestowing the circlet of royalty on the first king of 
the Sassanians, the Zoroastrian fire-worshippers. Beneath 
the feet of the horse on which the god is seated lies Arde- 
van, the last of the Parthians, and around his head are two 
writhing snakes, intending to represent the Parthian as of 
the hated race of Zohah, follower of the accursed Ahriman ; 
and here again appears Turan opposed to Iran, the Aryan in- 
truding into a country occupied by the serpent-worshipping 
Turanian. 

Turning to Cashmere, it is probable that four or five hun- 
dred years ago, the valley was so much more under water 
as to give to the real snakes greater prominence than to 

1 See Lew. Wallace’s “ Fair God.” 
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their Naga successors. The first knowledge of serpent-wor- 
ship dates to the first century B. c., when a king, having 
offended a Brahmin, was changed into a snake; and when 
afterwards the proper rites were neglected, the Nagas be- 
came offended, and though there was at this time a mingling 
of Buddhism, Hindu worship, and that of the Nagas, the 
last far outnumbered the others in the number of places 
dedicated to its images. 

In Cambodia is an immense temple, Nakhm Vat, once at 
least devoted to serpent-worship. Every angle is adorned 
with a seven-headed serpent having a magnificent crest de- 
signed as feathers, and there are many thousand images 
without the crests. 

There is no trace of Buddhist story from the carvings, 
but all is taken from the heroic poems of the Hindus. The 
only plausible theory is that this worship was transported 
by sea from Central India ; as it is so cut off by mountains, 
it is not likely to have come from China and have left no 
trace. There is preserved among the Buddhist imperial 
works a book whose plates are very curious, and contain, 
among other representations, a Naga temple similar in 
many details to the Jewish tabernacle, and adorned with 
the serpent-god. It is related that two heaven-sent ser- 
pents watched the first washing of Confucius, for which a 
spring burst forth from the floor of the cave in which he 
was born. The savages of Australia believe in a gigantic 
serpent who created the world by a blow of his tail, and is 
the cause of earthquakes; and in many other islands of 
Oceanica, serpent-worship is known to exist. 

Turning to the history of India, Fergusson says that, while 
there is greut similarity in religious history to that of Per- 
sia, there is one striking difference. In Persia, the Aryan, 
Semitic, and Turanian races became amalgamated into one ; 
the Aryan religion of Ormuzd was grafted upon the Abhri- 
man of the Turanian, and they were united by the Semitic 
Magianism. In India the case is widely different. The 
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races were distinct, and each must be followed separately. 
It is supposed that the Turanian entered earlier than the 
Sanscrit-speaking race, crossed the Lower Indus and occu- 
pied most of the southern part, running north to the Vind- 
hyas, while the latter settled in the northern portion of 
India. It is a singular coincidence that the Mahabharata 
opens like the Pentateuch, and with the same ambiguity in 
the curse of the serpent; but in the former case it can be 
cleared by subsequent reading, and shown to be purely a 
historical narrative. A second horde of Aryans seem to 
have crossed the Indus at least one thousand years later 
than the pure solar race, who, about 3000 B. c., lived on 
the steppes east of the Caspian, and flowed east from Ar- 
menia as a common centre ; while two kindred streams went 
north over the Caucasus, and another west over Asia Minor 
and Southern Europe. Before the fifteenth century, they 
settled in the territory watered by the Upper Indus. When 
this second horde found itself too numerous, they deter- 
mined to found another capital where Delphi now stands ; 
hence arose the trouble between the Nagas, protected by the 
Buddhist Indra (sunlight), and the invaders, under the 
Vedic Agni (fire). 

The Buddhist faith seems to have been planted upon that 
of the Nagas, or serpent-worshippers: Naga meaning a ser- 
pent proper, —in later times the cobra, — and Sarpa, any 
moving creature, the two terms being sometimes con- 
founded. Sakya is himself, in one tradition, said to have 
descended from the Nagas; and after one form of religion 
disappeared, so did the other. Though Buddhism had great 
influence in India for a thousand years, it has been so es- 
sentially dethroned that there is said not to be a single 
Buddhist establishment between the Himalayas and Cape 
Comorin ; and this seems plausible, when we reflect that the 
three essential elements of faith, atheism, metempsychosis, 
and absence of caste, are opposed to Hinduism. Authorities 
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agree in placing Buddha’s birth in the period extending 
from the fourth to the sixth centuries B. c. 


Guatama Budd , the enlightened. 


Sakya Muni, royal family. 
Names. 
Siddharta, Christian name. 


Buddhism was created the State religion by Asoka, in the 
third century. ‘* Immediately preceding the Christian era, 
a great change took place under the influence of Nagarjuna, 
one of the most important names in religious history.’ He 
appeared as the restorer of the old faith, and announced 
that he had received the documents containing the words 
of Sakya, which had been preserved by the Nagas till man- 
kind should be ready to receive them; and hence arose 
a new school of Buddhism. A startling coincidence ap- 
pears between Buddhism and Christianity. For three hun- 
dred years the sect struggled for existence, till Asoka did for 
it what Constantine did for Christianity. Six hundred years 
after Buddha, Nagarjuna and others did as St. Benedict and 
Gregory for the Western world, and established a church. 
In the sixteenth century came the reformation. But before 
the sixteenth century ended, there was a reformation which 
ended in the extermination of Buddhism. This is the gist 
of the introduction which Fergusson prepares on serpent- 
worship, to explain the topes of Sanchi and Amravati, 
which fully illustrate its history in India: ‘* It is almost 
certain that the gate-ways at Sanchi belong to the first cen- 
tury. Buddha does not appear as an object of worship ; but 
the dagoba, or relic-tomb, the chakra, or wheel of the law, 
and the tree, either the fig or plane, constantly occur; and 
certain parables in the life of Buddha are repeated in the 
sculptures almost literally asthey are found in the books 
of Ceylon. The poem, or the fichin, in India remains un- 
alterable ; history is distorted and changed till the events 
can hardly be recognized. The sculptures at Amravati are 
three centuries more modern than those of Sanchi, and we 
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find a change: Buddha is worshipped, but the Naga is 
his coequal; and we find the emblems of Sanchi. The 
latter may be taken as an illustrated Bible of a period four 
hundred years earlier than the oldest books, and Amravati 
a pictorial illustration of another period, just anterior to the 
visit of a Chinese traveller, whose description was the: first 
of any outsider since the Greeks. In the frescoes that 
cover the walls of Ajunta, and the ruins of Aurungabad, 
about two hundred miles from Bombay, and cut from solid 
amygdaloid, is found a third picture representing the state 
of Buddhism just before its decline. In these the only 
representations of the Naga are among the sculptured dec- 
orations of the door-ways, or in detached bas-reliefs outside 
the caves.’’ The most recent of Naga sculptures, as far as 
known, is a bas-relief which belongs to the classic age of 
Indian art, at a place about forty miles south of Madras, 
belonging to the twelfth or thirteenth century. It is carved 
upon two masses of granite rock, ninety feet by thirty. 
This consists of many figures; and the Nagas are repre- 
sented as serpents from the waist down, but with human 
busts, and all of them have the snakehood of three to 
seven heads above their own. Fergusson believes that the 
oldest sculptured representation of that divinity in India is 
over the door-way of a cave at Cattuck, which may go back 
to the third century B. c. Hence there is an abundance 
of illustrations showing the history of serpent-worship for 
nearly two thousand years. 

Since we find the serpent connected with Vishnu and Siva, 
it is considered worth while to trace farther the religious 
faith of India. Of Sivaism, its principal teacher, if not 
founder, seems to have been Acharya, who lived in the 
eighth or ninth century. Though Siva appears with the 
cobra in hand, or for ear-rings, it is no longer an object of 
worship, but one of terror ; and it is not many-headed. It is 
possible, Fergusson suggests, that this emblem may have 
been used to conciliate the old faith, or because it is a relic of 
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past superstition, and hard to uproot. The ‘ Vishnuva 
arose contemporaneously with the Sivite, but bears the 
marks of being an imported faith, which had fermented for 
ages in the soil of India and at last come to the surface. 
Vishnu’s gamda, the winged half-man, half-bird, corre- 
sponds with the hawk-headed deity of the Assyrians,’’ 
and the most common representation is that in which he re- 
clines on the seven-headed Ananta, or serpent of eternity, 
contemplating creation. ‘* The strongest connection be- 
tween the worship of Vishnu and Buddha is, that at the 
present day the Hindus recognize Buddha as the ninth 
avatar, or incarnation of Vishnu. It is sufficient to state, 
without deeming it expedient to produce the references 
necessary to this conclusion, that the group of religions to 
which Buddhism belongs comprises tree and serpent wor- 
ship at its base, combined with the worship of men and ani- 
mals, either in consequence of metempsychosis or as the 
origin of that belief. These grew into Buddhism, and 
then bifurcated into Jainism (pure doctrine of Buddha) and 
Vishnuism.’’ Miss Frére’s ‘*‘ Old Deccan Days’’ contains 
many references to the seven-headed snakes, kindred to 
the Greek and German tales, which all, by general consent, 
confirm the later theory that these were not transported by 
the Aryan race, but were the natural outgrowth of the 
Turanian mind. This worship exists even now, in the gen- 
eral nigapanchami festival, a grand holiday ; in the burial 
rites sometimes offered as to a human being, and the solemn 
sacrifices offered in propitiation of these deities in case of 
failure of a male heir to celebrate one’s own funeral and per- 
petuate his name ; but this is found only occasionally on the 
eastern coast, though it prevails to a surprising extent on the 
Malabar coast, south of the Vindhya Hills. The Aryans 
were not builders, but thinkers. Immortality of the soul 
was their firm conviction, and no material art satisfied their 
intellectual cravings. The Turanians supplied their idea of 
a future state by transmigration, and the buildings belong 
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almost wholly to them. These were at first of wood, and 
there are a few remains. 

The age of stone begins with the permanent establish- 
ment of Buddhism by Asoka. 

The four principal groups of buildings were : — 

1. Topes — Sanchi and Amravati, best examples. 

2. Chaityas — identical with early Christian churches. 

3. Rails around the topes, and enclosing trees, etc. 

4. Vihdras, or monasteries; later the abode of monastic 
communities, with places within for devotion. 

Tope comes from stupa, mound or heap. It is a solid, cir- 
cular pyramid of stone or brick, and from its form might have 
been as lasting as those of Egypt; but in the valleys of the 
Ganges they have been used as quarries, and disappeared. 
The Indian tope is the same as the European tumuli: only 
the tope, being of solid material, assumes the dome shape, 
while the tumulus, being of earth, was straight-lined. The 
latter contained the body ; the former was ouly a relic-de- 
pository. 

Dagoba (from relic and womb) has the same external 
forms. Besides this use, they often marked the scene of 
some miracle. The rails sometimes enclosed sacred spots, 
and perhaps what were once places of assembly. Near Am- 
ravati are hundreds of rude stone circles, all sepulchral 
symbols. In Ceylon the rails were omitted, and one or three 
rows of upright posts were placed about the relic mounds, 
probably for the hanging of tapestries on festal occasions, as 


the forms are very simple and slender. The gate-ways are a 


modern addition, and the best known examples are the upright 
ones at Sanchi, of which there is a fine model in the Ken- 
sington Museum. The lats form a fourth class, and consist 
of single upright shafts, surmounted by a capital, and these 
by a single lion, elephant, or other animal. These were prob- 
ably introduced by Asoka, that certain edicts might be en- 
graved upon them. Where more than one animal is found 
at the top, it is probably intended as the support of the 
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wheel, or some other emblem of Buddha. The trisule orna- 
ment of the gate-ways is presumed to represent the elements 
of the material universe — earth, water, fire, wind, ether. 
The umbrella which crowns the dagoba is called chatta. 
Recommending a study of these sculptures to all who are 
interested in Indian religions, I wish to call attention to 
the serpent symbol and the serpent in Paradise. Brinton 
says that among the Red tribes there seems to be no signifi- 
cance in serpent symbols except to express atmospheric phe- 
nomena, and divinity in natural occurrences rather than 
evil. He varies in different nations in his form, as the 
‘* flying serpent,”’ or lightning, and the crooked serpent, or 
rain, of the Hebrews, and the clouds of the Aryans; for he 
it is who is opposed to the sun-god, or combines with his 
light and heat to produce fruitfulness ; but he is always con- 
nected with some physical aspect of nature, essentially the 
same everywhere. When the Algonquins were asked by a 
missionary their opinion of the nature of lightning, they re- 
plied: ‘‘It is an immense serpent, which the Manitou, or 
Michabo, is vomiting forth ; and underneath the trees which 
he strikes, we often find huge snakes.’’ The Shawnees 
call the thunder the hissing of the great snake; and in the 
Quiché legends, other names for the Hurakan, or thunder- 
storm, are the strong serpent, and He who hurls below. 
The Dacotahs preserve a narrative of the unending com- 
bat waged by the God of Waters against the Thunder Bird, 
the same as the contest of Ormuzd and Ahriman, St. 
George and the Dragon. Born in the atmospheric waters, 
it was an appropriate attribute of the ruler of the winds, 
which were personified as birds; hence the union of these 
two names in Quetzalcoatl of the Aztecs. The serpent was 
also the god of riches and the patron of merchants; for 
with the summer lightning come harvest and ripening fruits, 
and thence trade and riches. In Peru, the god of riches 
was worshipped under the image of a rattlesnake with a tail 
of gold. He was said to have descended from heaven, in 
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the sight of the people and in the presence of the whole 
army of Incas; and whether from this, or to denote their 
prowess, they chose for their arms two serpents with 
tails interlaced. Crowned with the lunar crescent, and thus 
connected with night, the successor of day, it was the con- 
stant symbol of life in the picture-writings of the Algonquins. 

The Mexicans, like the Indians, represented the moon 
eclipse as the moon devoured by a dragon; and among the 
Aztecs it is the symbol of time, and likewise connected 
with the sun as well as moon. 

In the Rig Veda, ‘* Indra is the god of the sky, the 
thunderer, the all-powerful protector of men and the 
destroyer of the demons of darkness. He slays Vittra, 
symbolizing the dispersion of the clouds by the sun;”’ 
for Vittra is the hider of either light or rain. One pas- 
sage of the Brahmanas speaks of the earth as queen of 
serpents, and mother of all that moves; and this is said 
to be the only reference to serpent-worship in the Vedas. 
Bacchus-worship gives the serpent as the chief emblem, 
like all the sun-gods: as the son of Zeus, preserved by 
Mercury. The cup of health, in the Egyptian mysteries, was 
entwined by serpents. The Arabicfor serpent means life, 
and in earlier times it was in that country an emblem of 
healing and of wisdom. Certain tribes of Brazil, whenever 
they give aform to any ‘‘ remedio,”’ attach that of the ser- 
pent asa symbol. In one of the grandest of books, that of 
Job (xxvi.), it is written: By His spirit He hath garnished 
the heavens ; His hand hath formed the crooked serpent. The 
leviathan or sea-mouster which swallowed Jonah is another 
of the serpent myths, or it is the storm-monster which 
devours the sun, to return him after a time from the sea. 
It is possible that the descent of Moses from the Levites 
may give us one more character in the realm of myths. 
That the worship of clouds is united with that of the rain- 
deity we have one more striking instance. ‘* The people of 
the Gold Coast of Western Africa ask the question, Will 
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it rain? in the form of, Will God come? and among the 
people of a certain tribe in Central Aifrica, the name deity 
is identical with the ‘designation of storm.’’ Solomon, in 
Book of Wisdom (vi: 16) says, They worshipped serpents 
devoid of reason, —indicating contempt for the outcrop- 


ping forms of religious rites. Jesus, on the contrary, 


showing « knowledge of the wisdom-reiigions, in Matthew 
(x: 16) says, Be ye therefore wise as serpents. 

In the symbol proper, says Carlyle, there is ever, more 
or less distinctly and directly, some embodiment and reve- 
lation of the Infinite. The serpent is at first the comple- 
ment of the sun, darkness and night as merely physical 
elements, clouds and light. He is the symbol of health and 
happiness. That this is true is shown in all the earlier 
faiths of the Semitic nations, who conquered and absorbed 
the Turanians, among whom the thought had been de- 
graded to the worship of the creature in itself. In the 
story of Cain and Abel, the students of sun-myths find the 
agricultural and nomadic life typitied. ‘* To the cultivator of 
the soil the sun is more welcome. The brilliant heaven of 
the daytime is the conqueror, and the cloudy heaven is his 
foe. He greets the day with triumph and applause, and 
the night with bymns of lamentation. The nomad, on 
the contrary, wandering through lands exposed to the hot 
sun, finds the starry night or the moonlit sky his theme of 
glory.’’ The Arabs count time by nights instead of days ; 
and in the Hebrew cosmogony ‘ the eveaing and the morn- 


> 


ing were the first dav.’’ With these people, therefore, 
the moon is the central figure; and it has been proved 
that at least before the time of Mahomet, lunar reck- 
oning was in force. We see, therefore, that as the ser- 
pent is the symbol of darkness, and also an attendant of 
the sun, when united head and tail he becomes the em- 
blem of time and of eternity in the endless round of day 
and night —life and death. In Proverbs (viii: 22-31), 


Solomon treats of the eternity of wisdom: ‘* I was set up 
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from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was,”’ 
and thus one of the deepest questions of life is correspond- 
ent with wisdom, and repeats the serpent symbol. Seth, 
Adam’s third son, is traced by some to Thoth, the Egyptian 
god of science, and so to Set, the Pheenician Lord, and 
the Hebrew Satan; and the brazen serpent of Moses cor- 
responds to the caduceus of Hermes (Mercury), and the 
serpent twined about the staff of Adsculapius, the son of 
Apollo, the light. Madame Blavatsky, in her book, re- 
markable certainly for the vast amount of learning flung 
together, gives the key-note in these words: ‘*As cycle 
succeeds cycle, rnd one uation after another came upon the 
world’s stage to play its brief part in the majestic drama 
of human life, each new people evolved from ancestral 
traditions its own religion, giving it a local color, and 
stamping it with its individual characteristics. * * * 
All preserved a common prototype. The parent cult 
was none other than the primitive ‘ wisdom-religion.’ 


Ophis is the successor of the Egyptian Chunphis, the 
good serpent with a lion’s head, held from highest antiquity 
as the emblem of wisdom, or Thaut or Thoth, the instructor 
and savior of humanity, the sonof God. Thus Ophis, or 
Agathodemon, is identical with Christos. According to the 


Ophites, good and evil, the Semitic dualism, exist from 
eternity, and their symbol is the cycle and the serpent — 
the divine mind and the shadow of light. United, they form 
the logos ; separated, they are the tree of life, Enuvia, and 
the tree of knowledge and wisdom, Ophis. This suggests 
one more thought: the trinities, and the so-called fall of 
man. All the religions of the past seem to have recognized 
atrinity. Among the Aryan nations, before or anterior to 
the Brahma, who is the force, will, and propulsive power of 
creation, working through Atman, breath or spirit, and 
Ormuzd, the author of creation, repeated in Genesis, is 
the Dyaus, the neuter Brahma, the incomprehensible, of 
whom there is no image, to whom are no altars or temples, 
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and in modern religions ‘‘the only tenable, cardinal 
truth, the conception of a power which is neither per- 
ceptible by the senses nor definable by the intellect.’’ In 
the later Hindu religion is the familiar trimurti — creator, 
preserver, and destroyer. The Assyrians have Onu, the 
primordial chaos; Bel, the organizer; and Bin, the intel- 
ligence, or serpent principle. This may be continued in 
philosophical interpretations, as: ‘* I. Power, wisdom, jus- 
tice. IL. Spirit, matter, time. III. Past, present, future. 
IV. True, beautiful, good. V. Reason, imagination, re- 
ligion. VI. Science, love, duty. VII. Poverty, chastity, 
obedience. VIII. Father, spirit, son.’’ 

Of the story of Adam and Eve in Paradise, and the ser- 
pent, there are various interpretations. Such has been the 
repulsion of the sentiment of nations to the conclusions of 
the narrative, that only the Zoroastrians and Hebrews have 
preserved the account. One of the books of the former 
contains the essential features, even to the serpent tempter. 
There is, however, among the Hottentots a tradition which 
says that their ‘first parents had committed so great a 
fault, and so grievously offended the supreme God, that he 
had cursed both them and their posterity.’’ The only 
similarity among the writings of Aryan people is the fire, 
the fruit of the universe tree, essential to life, and the 
symbol of intelligence, as told in the legend of Prometheus. 
Having robbed the tree of its fruits, he is pursued by the 
vengeance of Zeus, till rescued by Hercules — mark the re- 
semblance to Christian doctrine — and restored to Olympus. 
The object of this myth seems to be that of introducing 
the Saviour. Jehovah threatens death, the serpent promises 
life, and hence the Redeemer. 

In the ‘‘Arcana’’ of Swedenborg is this solution: The 
male is the understanding, the female the will. Sons are 
the fruits of truth, and daughters are the fruits of goodness. 
Love and faith are the trees (or perceptions) of truth and 
knowledge, and the garden is the intelligence. The ser- 
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pent tempts the will, who in turn wins reason. The ser- 
pent is the sensuous principle, or the examination of faith 
by science and the senses. Of the development of the 
prince of moral darkness, the coequal with God in the or- 
thodox faith, we have nothing to say, except to quote from 
the pious nurse of a friend, who, when reproved for teaching 
certain beliefs of her own in connection with some biblical 
stories, replied, ‘* How can you believe in God if you do 
not believe in the devil?’’ 

Permit one suggestion only as to the dogma of immacu- 
late conception. The story of Matthew concerning the 
birth of Jesus is not a new one. Plato is said to have been 
born of Apollo and a virgin mother. Romulus was the son 
of Mars and the virgin Rhea Sylvia. And the Ophites have 
a tradition that Saturn, the son of Chaos and creator of 
man, had in the form of a serpent (of life) glided across 
the cradle of the infant Mary ; thus Christos is the incarna- 
tion of Divine Wisdom. Jesus, the Saviour, is born of the 
the fall; Christos, of the serpent principle, divine wisdom, 
or the Holy Ghost, and Mary, the (holy virgin) mother of 
the church. 

If I am accused of iconoclasm, I can only plead that I 
was bred orthodox, but educated under the banner of 
Horace Mann, ‘ Live to truth,’’ and these comforting 
words are ever with me: ‘* Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’’ Yet I would not forget these 
lines of my poet : — 

Oh thou, that after toil and storm, 
May’st seem to have reached a purer air, 


Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itselfin form: 


Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views; 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 


Her faith through form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good. 
O, sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a truth divine. 
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See that thou countest reason ripe 
In bolding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 

And e’en fer want of such a type. 


Well, indeed, do I remember when the ‘* Songs of Doubt 
and Fear ’’ rung out a new life, and stirred to its founda- 
tion the little village of my school-days. ‘* Evil is but the 


> 


slave of good, sorrow the servant of joy.’ 


Intwenty years 

what giant strides have been made in the paths of thought ; 

and none can study tenderly and reverently without hoping 

and believing that out of all the ages, past and to come, 

there will be established a truly catholic faith; feeling, 

with Emerson, that **God builds the temples of the 
, 


heart on the ruins of temples and churches.’ 


M. E. W. 





RELATION BETWEEN SUPERVISORS AND ASSISTANTS 
IN EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The admirable remarks of Dr. Bascom, in the last num- 
ber of THE WEsTERN, on the subject of Examinations, 
suggest several reflections on a kindred theme. 

The central conception of all true educational work is set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence as the central 
conception of the American State. It is, that ** all men 
are created equal.’’ In other words, all members of the 
human race have fundamentally the same nature and the 
same infinite ideal. It is the destiny of man to be free; and 
freedom is conscious conformity to reason. The purpose of 
education is to render explicit in each pupil, as far as pos- 
sible, this fundamental nature which is implicit in all. 

The teacher, relatively to the pupil, is mature — has 
already realized in himself at least so much of the com- 
mon ideal as he will be called upon to assist the pupil in 
attaining to. Thus the pupil, as less mature than the 
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teacher, must submit mainly to the guidance of the teacher. 
The true teacher is rational, free —is consciously obedient 
to the law of reason. In his dealing with his pupils, he 
will recognize their caprices, not as something at which he 
may rightfully take offence, but as something to be cor- 
rected ; their incompleteness will be to him, not matter of 
discouragement, but occasion for special effort in this or 
that particular direction. So, too, his means will be 
adapted to the end sought; and harsh measures will dis- 
appear in proportion as his judgments become more rational. 
Firmness of will is not violence of passion. Children — 
merely potential men and women —cannot be whipped 
and frightened into rational, free citizenship. 

But, with the demand for universal education, it becomes 
inevitable that a large number of persons are employed as 
teachers who have as yet attained to but little maturity, 
as compared with what they themselves are capable of. It 
cannot but be of great advantage to such persons, as well 
as to the pupils under their charge, if their work is super- 
vised by others of greater experience, and hence, presuma- 
bly, of greater maturity of judgment. This, indeed, is one 
of the most important phases of supervision in the work 
of education. The supervisor, constantly observing the 
work of a greater or less number of teachers, never ceases 
to find hints of the utmost value in the various methods 
pursued. It may be, indeed, that the teacher of least ex- 
perience will be naturally most inventive, and may thus 
intuitively develop some of the finest phases of method, and 
yet be unconscious of their full value. And it is certainly 
not less the business of the supervisor to aid his assistants 
in seeing clearly what they do well, than to make them 
conscious of what they do ill. One must know his 
strength as well as his weakness, if he is to have any cour- 
age to put forth effort for improvement. A harsh, unsym- 
pathizing, merely fault-finding supervisor can scarcely fail to 


drive timid teachers into failure, and more self-asserting 
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ones into open or secret—and justifiable — rebellion. 
The truly free man or woman will never submit to tyranny. 

To observe the work of the teacher, judging of methods in 
the light of results obtained, judging of results in the light 
of the methods leading to them, giving encouragement 
where work is skilfully done, suggesting kindly where im- 
provement is attainable —in such wise, and in such wise 
only, can the supervisor really infuse vitality into educa- 
tional work. The moment he descends to the mere mechan- 
ism of personally conducting examinations ,— which can never 
be a true test either of the attainments of a class or of the effi- 
ciency of a teacher, — that moment he begins binding liga- 
tures about the very arteries of the system and reducing 
everything to sluggish routine, with just enough vitality left 
for endless irritation. Examinations have an important 
value, as Dr. Bascom has shown —that of training pupils 
to summarize results. But for this purpose it is evident 
that the questions must be adjusted with reference to the 
work actually gone over by the particular class in question ; 
and of course no one else knows so well as does the teacher 
what that work has been. On the other hand, frequent 
consultation with the supervisor will prevent false standards 
and one-sided work. 

The larger the school, or system of schools, the more ut- 
terly impossible is it for the supervisor to enter into the 
minutiz of the work without losing sight of the more gen- 
eral and absolutely essential phases upon which the vitality 
of the work depends. 

Nor is it desirable, even were it possible, that the super- 
visor should make his own the only personality actually 
present in the work. The teacher must direct the work of 
the pupil, for the pupil is relatively incapable of self-direc- 
tion. But the whole effort of the teacher is, or should be, 
toward bringing the pupil as speedily as possible to that 
stage of his development where he will actually he self- 
directive, and no longer need the special services of the 
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teacher as such. Similarly, so far as the teacher really 
lacks maturity, he or she is dependent upon the supervisor for 
guidance. But the immaturity of the teacher is merely the 
immaturity of inexperience, and this, with proper assist- 
ance, is speedily overcome. Unless, therefore, the whole 
business of educating American youth into rational, free 
citizenship is to be conducted upon the astounding assump- 
tion that its fullest success demands that the very ones 
upon whom the most delicate and complex portion of that 
business depends shall themselves be deprived of the most 
vital phase of their freedom, then the teacher must not only 
be allowed but encouraged to exercise his or her own judg- 
ment in the actual work of the school-room. 

Thus, as each individual teacher becomes more mature, 
more capable of self-guidance, the frequent interference of 
the supervisor in points of method must become a hinder- 
ance rather than a help. Indeed, it is by no means a thing 
unheard-of, that individual teachers should develop a 
soundness and adequacy of judgment altogether beyond 
what the supervisor himself has attained to. 

In all cases, one of the most important helps in educa- 
tional work is that of freeing the teacher as far as possible 
from the strain and vexation of the mere externals of disci- 
pline, so that his or her energies may be given the more 
completely to the work of instruction, and to the ceaseless 
and voiceless exertion of that refining and moralizing in- 
fluence to which calmness and dignity on the part of the 
teacher are indispensable. 

Finally, the ideal of all true education demands frank- 
ness, sincerity, and mutual confidence on the part of all 
engaged in the work. Equivocation, distrust, spying — 
these belong to oriental despotism, not to the Ameri- 
can ideal of free citizens in a free State. 

Wituiam M. Bryant. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


Tue North American Review for December is markedly icono- 
elastic. George S. Boutwell, under the title of ‘‘ The Future of 
the Republican Party,’’ prognosticates the perpetuation of that 
party by committing, under color of the law, those various acts 
which he stigmatizes the South for intending todo. It may be 
that the late election encourages the attempt to indulge in a new 
effort to Republicanize the South; but we think it more likely that 
Mr. Garfield will be slow to have his policy determined in so sum- 
mary a manner. 

Mr. John Jay seems to have been a patient reader of campaign 
literature, and in his article upon *‘Southern Statesmen and their 
Policy,’’ he gives connected form to stories used only for imme- 
diate effect upon timid people. 

In one direction of science, Prof. Ernst Curtius contributes a 
valuable paper upon the ‘* Discoveries at Olympia;’’ and Desiré 
Charnay continues the discussion of the ‘* Ruins of Central 
America.’”’ 

James Freeman Clark furnishes one of his characteristic essays 
upon ** Rational Sunday Observance,’’ and will at least startle the 
orthodox among his readers. 

Richard Grant White, however, is the most noticeable contrib- 
utor in this number, and he may fitly illustrate the dangers of 
over-education. Without authority greater than that required for 
a reporter upon a sensational newspaper, Mr. White decides that 
the public schools teach nothing, that if they were successful 
in their teaching they would be valueless; and suggests, as a rem- 
edy, that they be continued, but limited in their course of study. 
He insinuates, in spite of his personal acquaintance with gentle- 
men of New York City intrusted with the management of the city 
schools, that the schools are extended as the result of the expen- 
diture of money upon the part of publishing-houses. We do not 
think it worth while to seriously discuss such an article, but one 
cannot but be struck by the anomaly of a house which is engaged 
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in the publishing business purchasing a diatribe of this character, 
and the strange company in which it finds itself, since the Repub- 
lican party has specifically claimed to be the party of free edu- 
sation, and proposes to make the foundation of such schools in 
the South the cost of continued franchise. Mr. White proves 
that the South, with its fewer public schools, is freer from crime ; 
the other contributors who write political articles urge that the 
South exceeds the North in proportion of criminals, because it 
lacks the blessings of free schools. 


Tue Boston Commonwealth of November 27th announces that, 
beginning with 1881, the examination for young women at the 


” 


‘*annex’’ of Harvard College will be the same as the examinations 


for admission to college, with the single exception that the women 
will be allowed to take French and German instead of Greek. 
We think it is about time that the question of the collegiate 


examination of women should be treated fairly, and that they 
should either be admitted upon the same terms as boys, or else 
that institutions should refuse to consider the question of coedu- 
cation. It ought to be settled beyond doubt that women can do 
any intellectual work required of boys, and that the objection to 
coeducation must he based upon grounds other than physical or 
moral arguments. It has always seemed to us that the least val- 
uable part of a collegiate education was the class-room instruc- 
tion, and it might be debatable whether women desire what is of 
special value to men. 


In Harper’s Monthly for October, Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
publishes his article upon ‘* The Evolution of the Supervisorship.’’ 
So far as concerns the end sought, Mr. Adams’ idea is enter- 
tained by all intelligent school-officers, and the present number of 
Tue WEsTERN contains an article suggestive of the conditions under 
which rational supervision must be exercised. We desire, there- 
fore, to add but one or two remarks. We doubt whether there is 
a psychology, instead of psychologies — that psychology is, as Mr. 
Adams assumes, one of the exact sciences. If pedagogy admits 
of valuable theoretical instruction, as is claimed by Mr. Adams, 
and by those who have founded and who support normal schools, 
why should it not be the function of normal schools, rather than 
of colleges, to furnish this instruction? Is not Mr. Adams uncon- 
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sciously overstating his case when he treats with contempt the 
teachers of the past and present who, having been liberally 
educated, but having taken no course in pedagogy, have acquired 
their experience in the manner common to all callings? Is it fair 
to claim that all teaching has failed because until within a few 
years there was not even a prospective science called pedagogy? 
But in regard to the foundations upon which Mr. Adams builds, 
we must utter our protest. We assume that in the excitement of 
composition, and through the enthusiasm which distinguishes one 
who urges reforms, Mr. Adams has been led to make statements 
which are convenient for the debater rather than proper for the 
judicial character of a discussion. The Norfolk County Report 
is quoted by Mr. Adams, from the Chicago Times, for some reason 
not apparent. We have not seen the Norfolk County Report, nor 
are we personally familiar with the schools of Massachusetts, but 
we doubt not that the report means to be honest, and that, tried 
by the standard applied, the Massachusetts scholars between the 
ages of five and fifteen manifested an inability to compose fluently 
and correctly when suddenly called upon for this exercise. Before 
this constitutes any reflection upon the school-work, it must be 
proved that the end was the one sought by the school, and that 
success would have proved anything but that the pupils had been 
accustomed to just such work as they were to be tried by, and 
would have been no greater evidence of intelligence upon their 
part than the facts which they do know. We suggest as a truism 
that any person can be proved to be an ignoramus, if examined 
upon what he does not profess to know. 

Three positions of fault-finding are represented by Gail Hamil- 
ton, Richard Grant White, and Mr. Adams. The first apparently 
writes simply to earn ‘‘an honest penny’’ (in money or reputa- 
tion); the second seems to be instigated by an opposition to public 
instruction; while Mr. Adams is friendly to public schools, but 
believes that he has a special mission in teaching teachers how and 
what to teach, and is thus led into errors of assumption which 
injure the value of a service which might be valuable, and adds the 
strength of his family name to the opponents of public education. 
We think that the real question at issue is simply a choice between 
knowledge and facility. The most experienced teachers (and it 
is useless to cite the opinions of others) have held that (1) the 
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main work of elementary education is knowledge rather than 
facility ; (2) that facility is best learned after the needs of life 
furnish a sufficient stimulus for voluntary practice. The best 
educated men and women of all times (and in determining who 
have been the best educated, one may select any standard he 
pleases) have reached success upon this plan; they have learned 
‘*how the English language should be spoken and written,’’ and 
have subsequently learned to so write and speak it; facility has 
followed knowledge, and at along distance of time. On the other 
hand, facility, when sought at the expense of knowledge, as it has 
been by some enthusiasts in each generation, has disclosed the 
alarming fact that in the end the boys and girls were no more 
facile, and that their sphere of operations was noticeably limited. 
It must be borne in mind that we do not advocate knowledge with- 
out all practice; but that we urge, as a matter within the personal 
knowledge of every well-educated man and woman, that it is more 
economical and most successful to use so much practice as will 
fully illustrate and fix principles than to purchase a striking but 
fleeting facility by constant practice in any one narrow field of 
effort. We suggest that men and women do not and cannot most 
conveniently learn ready, correct, and fluent composition in the 
earlier years of their school-life; that the absence of this ability 
at an early period no more displays general ignorance than if Mr. 
Adams failed to tell, upon sudden inquiry, the nineteenth letter of 
the alphabet ; and that Mr. Adams’ article assumes: first, that the 
end of all education is the ability to write readily and correctly ; 
second, that facility in this direction is the best object to be 
sought at any stage of a child’s education, and that any lack of 
this special facility is a reflection upon school-work. 

We suggest that pupils in the public schools between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty can write as readily and correctly as any but 
experienced writers, and that they are in no respect inferior to 
pupils of private schools in the same community, and that some of 
them will develop in the same way that all well-educated people 
have grown from intellectual youth into intellectual maturity. 


Tue National Quarterly with the October issue closed its 
twenty-first year, and yet it is altogether a stranger to many of 
our Western readers. As it is most unquestionably the ablest of 
the magazines which aim to seriously discuss grave problems, we 
consider this want of acquaintance as a serious loss to our readers. 
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In the October number there are, among other articles, these of 
special interest: I. The Chinese and the Chinese Question, by 
James A. Whitney (a most complete and conclusive presentation 
of this ** living question’’). IL. Philosophy of the Civil War in 
the United States, by George A. Potter. ILI. The Poverty of the 
People, by Charles Frederic Adams. IV. The Franchise in the 
South, by William Baird (of Virginia). 


Apropos of the present spelling-reform, a translation of the 
preface of a book published in the year 1695 may not be with- 
out interest. The book is entitled ** ZL’ Histoire et les Amours du 
Duc de Guise, Surnome Le Balafre.’’ The preface reads as 
follows : — 

**IT should not write any preface if I had to speak only of the 
subject of this book; I should await the decision of the public, 
without making vain efforts to forestall it. But Ihave tried a new 
spelling, and novelties always have need of explanation. I will 
confess, however, that if no one had prepared the way I should 
not dare to walk in it; but a letter recently published from Mon- 


sieur L’ Abbe Dangeau to Monsieur de Ponchartrain, which has 


fallen into my hands, has determined me to a thing wherein I had 
the inclination. It establishes this new system of spelling with 
much skill, and even satisfaction, in a matter which does not seem 
susceptible either of the one or the other. 

‘*The design of this novelty is to bring, as much as possible, 
the spelling in harmony with the pronunciation. So many persons 
are interested in this that there is reason to hope for some favor 
in this enterprise. First, we have cut out all double letters where 
they do not assist the pronunciation, as in apeler, the first p; in 
ocasion, the first c. We have also cut out the letters which have 
remained in use only from analogy, as the s in ecrire, the / and the 
m in gentilhomes. We have not yet dared to remove the final 
letter of the singular which is retained in the plural, as the d in 
grands, the tin fronts. We may say, however, that they are su- 
perfluous, like the others; for they are an embarrassment to the 
ignorant, especially to foreigners, and they are of no use to the 
learned. The utility of this spelling is great; it brings brevity 
into buoks. more ease int» printing, and ease in reading. People 
settled in their habits will have some difficulty in doing away with 
an old custom; they must console themselves by thinking of the 
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young who are to grow old in the new way, so that one day all the 
world will give up this mistaken method. 

** All these reasons seem to establish this new system so solidly 
that I shall be asked why I have not always followed it, and I 
shall answer that I did not at first dare to make so great a change, 
although I knew its utility, and that I have usually employed 
words of few letters; but in spite of all my reasons, if the public 
is bent npon keeping the old spelling, I will follow its way, not 
having any desire to make myself appear singular.”’ 


In the first number of Education there appeared an article by 
Edward S. Jaynes. president University of Tennessee, under 
the title of **The Centennial Outlook in Education.’’ After a 
general presentation of what has already been accomplished in 
matters educational, the writer calls attention, first, to the danger 
of education becoming too mechanical; second, of its becoming 
too superficial ; and finds our protection to lie in the more liberal 
training of teachers, and emphasizes more especially the interests 
of industrial education. Should any of our readers have failed 
to see Dr. Jaynes’ article, they will thank us for thus calling at- 
tention to it. 


NoveMBER was marked by the congregation of a body of dis- 
tinguished strangers. The Congregational Church held its trien- 
nial meeting in St. Louis, and apart from the direct work which it 
was sought to accomplish, there was a great gain to our community 
arising from an increased acquaintance between the different parts 
of the country. The pulpit exercises a vast secular influence, 
and hence it becomes a matter of common interest that its repre- 
sentatives should be broadened by personal contact with the pecu- 
liarities of the different sections of the country. 


Tuomas W. Jounson, of Osceola, Mo., proposes the issue of a 
monthly periodical called The Platonist. It will be devoted to 
‘*original articles, reviews and comments, translations from the 
platonic philosophers, republications of valuable out-of-print trea- 
tises, and biographical sketches of the heroes of philosophy.’’ 


PREsIDENT PorTeR is announced as a lecturer for the third 
course of the Concord Summer School of Philosophy. The New 
York Times will now see that our suggestion for it to curb its im- 
patience was both well-timed and kindly. 
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THe December Atlantic offers more than the average number of 
interesting articles. Mrs. Browning’s ‘*‘ Cry of the Children’’ 
seems to have begun to bear fruit in a careful study of our fac- 
tory systems; and ‘* Children’s Labor,’’ by Emma E. Brown, 
will be likely to excite and guide popular interest in an important 
social problem. Among the literary essays, that of George E. 
Woodberry upon Mary Wollstonecraft is specially to be com- 
mended. 


Tue New York Nation is at the present moment entitled to the 
singular honor of attempting to discuss political questions without 
prejudice, and also without any concession of party principles. 
In its issue of November 18, its articles upon ‘*‘General Garfield 
and the Bosses’’ and ‘‘ The Morey Letter’’ should be read by all 
as illustrations of political discussion as contrasted with political 
debate. When the Nation does not injure its articles by supercil- 
iousness, or by perversion of known facts, it is entitled to the 
kind of influence which it seeks; and it is because of the unwor- 
thiness of these faults that at times its readers are anything but 
content. 


Tue Spectator, with the issue of November 20, reached its tenth 
number, and seems to have found an office unfilled by other local 
periodicals. It has taken for its field general ‘‘ society ’’ interests, 
and furnishes such food as the créme de la créme is supposed to 
find most grateful to its mental palate. 


Tue Bureau of Education has issued: 1. The Indian School at 
Carlisle Barracks; 2. Vacation Colonies for Sickly School-Chil- 
dren; 3. Progress of Western Education in China and Siam; 4. 
Legal Rights of Children. 


Tue proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society for 
1880 show that society to be in a flourishing condition, and will 
prove interesting reading for the members of the various his- 
torical societies throughout the country. 


Tue American Journal of Science, founded in 1818, closes the 
120th volume with the present year. It has made and maintained 
an enviable reputation, and should be in the library of every 
experimental scientist. 
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Tue Catholic World for December offers, as usual, a considerable 


variety in topic, and some articles which should have special inter- 
est for Protestants. ‘* Public Education before the Reformation ’ 
is continued in this issue, and under the title of ** Irish- American 
Colonies,’’ the feasibility and desirability of relieving Ireland by 


, 


colonization in the United States is ably discussed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tae CompLere Works oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, with a Life of the Poet, 
Explanatory Foot-Notes, Critical Notes, and a Glossarial Index. Harvard 
Edition. By Rev. Henry N. Hupson. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1880. 


This series of twenty volumes has been prepared as a popular 
edition, designed to serve all needs except those of the Shake- 
spearian specialist. It is of convenient size, clear and readable 
type, fair paper, and reasonable cost. Each volume contains two 
plays. We are constantly consulted by those who are about to 
buy a Shakespeare, and have always recommended Mr. Hudson’s 
editions. We are now more than ever disposed to advise our 
readers to buy the Harvard edition, as best suited to the wants of 
those who own private libraries. As a copy has been placed in the 
Public School Library, the residents of St. Louis can examine the 
edition at their leisure. Eprror. 


Bricks WitHout Srraw. By AtBion W. Tourcer, LL.D. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hurlburt. 1880. 


The success of ‘* A Fool’s Errand’’ —a success largely due to 
the propitiousness of the times — has encouraged Judge Tourgee 
to the dangerous undertaking of writing a sequel. ‘To say that 
his success is not great, is only to say that any idea revamped can- 
not possess great interest; and the criticism will apply no more to 
Judge Tourgee than to Habberton, and many other men and 
women who have been intoxicated by success. We felt, in the 
ease of **‘ A Fool’s Errand,’’ that Judge Tourgee, without intent, 
misrepresented the Southern people by failing to establish the jus- 
tice of his own premises; but we recognized that this was unfor- 
tunate rather than faulty, if the judge intended the book for 
serious influence, and perhaps a merit if he was merely trying his 
skill in the preparation of a class novel. It has since been made 
evident that the design of the two books was to increase the po- 
litical influence of the Republican party; and any fair criticism 
will arrive at different results according as it considers these works 
as political broadsides, as stories designed to interest people 
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already strongly under the influence of sectional prejudice, or as 
attempts to present in story form great social problems whose so- 
lution requires study. As a campaign document, we should sup- 
pose that ‘‘ Bricks Without Straw ’’ must have proved far inferior 
to its predecessor, for the seeming attempt to do justice to the 
amiable qualities of Southern life, which was the most persuasive 
element in ‘*A Fool’s Errand,’’ wholly disappears in ‘> Bricks 
Without Straw.’’ As stories designed to interest those to whom 
the Southerner and Southern life is still of the general nature of 
ghost-stories, ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand’’ is far superior, because the 
negroes, both in power and language, are less suggestive of Rabe- 
laisian effects; because the *‘ Fool’’ is a reasonable type, while 
Mollie Ainslie is certainly not a type of the teacher of colored 
schools, and because the representatives of Southern life and 
Southern feeling are not caricatures. In ‘* Bricks Without Straw ”’ 
we have a book which should have been written in the times of 
slavery, for intensely anti-slavery monomaniacs, and which can at 
best have interest only so long as the ‘‘ solid South’’ is used as a 
political war-cry instead of serving to excite earnest study of ‘* re- 
construction ’’’ as an economical problem. We confess that we 


feel greatly disappointed ; for while it seemed to us that the pre- 


mises of ** A Fool’s Errand ’’ were not correct, we were encour- 
aged to expect from its sequel, not an appeal to passions previously 
dead, but an Eastern study of the measures best calculated to 
make the Union of States something more than the enforced 
triumph of any section of the country. Eprror 


Swinton’s SUPPLEMENTARY Reapers. By WILLIAM SwINTON and GEORGE 
R. Carucart. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1880. St. 
Louis: John C. Ellis, 612 Chestnut Street. 


I. Easy Steps for Little Feet. II. Golden Book of Choice 
Reading. III. Book of Tales. IV. Readings in Nature’s Book. 
V. Seven American Classics. VI. Seven British Classics. 

The object of this series is to supply an extension to the matter 
usually furnished by school readers; but the character of the con- 
tents, together with the attractiveness of the form, seems likely to 
make the series at least as valuable as independent parts of a 
juvenile library; certainly those who have children to entertain 
will be glad to know of these books. The general character of 
the first book may best be suggested by the titles: Robinson 
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Crusoe, Simple Simon, Who will Bell the Cat, Little Red Riding 
Hood ; that of the second book, by The Three-Bears, The Fox and 
the Stork, The Fox and the Grapes, The Hare and the Tortoise, 
Diamonds and Toads, The Ugly Duckling, The Owl and the Pussy- 
eat; that of the third book, by Jack and the Bean-Stalk, The 
Walrus and the Carpenter, Cinderella, John Gilpin, Second Voy- 
age of Sindbad, The King and the Locusts, Llewellyn and the 
Greyhound, Theseus and the Minotaur; of the fourth book, by 
Campbell’s Rainbow, Bryant’s Fringed Gentian, Wordsworth’s Daf- 
fodils, Arabella Buckley’s Who was Linnzus? Shapes of Leaves, 
Asa Gray’s How Plants Employ Insects to Work for them; of the 
fifth book, by Irving’s Sleepy Hollow, Cooper’s Washington and 
the Spy, Bryant’s Song of Marion’s Men, Hawthorne’s Great 
Stone Face, Longfellow’s Building of the Ship, Whittier’s Snow- 
Bound, and Holmes’ The Boys; of the sixth book, by Addison’s 
Vision of Mirza, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Lamb’s Hamlet, 
Campbell’s Hohenlinden, Macaulay’s Horatius, ‘Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden, Thackeray’s Charity and Humor. As we have already 
remarked, any family with children should own several, if not all 
of these books. Regarded as readers, we cannot hold the series 
in such high esteem. In the first place, there can be no need for 
supplementary readers unless the series now in market are un- 
suited to the wants of schools; secondly, the grading is not satis- 
factory; thirdly, neither the authors chosen nor the extracts 
selected seem to us to justify the title of American and British 
classics. Without having the means of distinguishing the work of 
the two authors, we are led by the character of the Literary 
Reader to credit Mr. Cathcart with the good taste of which each 
page is so marked an illustration, and we hope that as a miscellany 


this series will find a place in every juvenile library. | Eprror. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH Nicut. By Henry N. Hupson, Boston: Ginn 
& Heath. 1880. 


We have noticed the several volumes of these ‘* Annotated 
English Classics ’’ as they have appeared, and have recommended 
them to those who prefer a single-play edition, as well as to those 
who make some of Shakespeare’s plays a part of their course of 
study. The preface of Twelfth Night is devoted to an exposition 
of Mr. Hudson’s views about what should be taught in a Shake- 
speare class, and will recommend itself to all readers. Mr. Hud- 
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son’s remarks about teaching in general will be indorsed by 


our best teachers, except in so far as he ascribes to the public 
schools bad work with which they cannot be charged, and in so 
far as he assumes that the ‘‘ enjoyment’’ of Shakespeare will ruin 
those who must work with their hands. We have perhaps too 
frequently expressed our regret at Mr. Hudson’s perversion of 
the preface; we therefore feel the greater pleasure in the sub- 
stantial absence of this fault in the present volume, while Mr. 
Hudson’s many excellences as a Shakespeare editor are present. 
Epiror. 
Stupies in EnoGiisn Lirerature. By Wittiam Swinton. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1880. 

Since its first appearance, in May, the author has seen fit to 
change the title of this book, and we think with advantage. 
Apart from the selections, the distinctive feature of this book is 
the elementary rhetorical instruction which occupies the first 
twelve pages. The authors chosen begin with Shakespeare and 
end with Huxley, including these thirty-eight names: Bacon, Mil- 
ton, Butler, Bunyan. Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Franklin, 
Johnson, Gray, Goldsmith, Burke. Cowper, Gibbon, Burns, Words- 
worth, Scoit, Coleridge, Lamb. Webster, Irving, De Quincey, 
Byron, Shelley. Bryant, Carlyle. Macaulay, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Lowell, and George Eliot ‘The selections are not hackneyed, 
although we doubt whether they can fairly be called ‘* typical,’’ 
and each is preceded by a characterization from some writer of 
note. Each extract is accompanied by an introduction descrip- 
tive of the work from which the excerpt is taken, and by notes 
which, in the form of a catechism, indicate what the author would 
expect were he conducting the class exercise. 

The book is handsomely printed and attractively bound, and 
is doubtless of more general utility than Shaw’s Specimens, or 
Cleveland’s Compendium, or such attempts as Studies in Bryant. 
While we do not agree with Mr. Swinton as to the propriety of 
using such writers as Huxley to illustrate his definition of litera- 
ture, and furthermore do not consider grammar and rhetoric as 
the substance of literature, we still fully recognize his qualifica- 
tions for preparing a book of selections, and think that this may 
well replace many of the works previously in use. Eprror 
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Inrropuction to Latin Composition. By WituiaM F. ALLEN. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 


This book contains a series of exercises for practice in render- 
ing English into Latin. They are, for the most part, literal transla- 
tions from classic authors, and besides being well selected to illus- 
trate the various topics under which they are grouped, have the merit 
in general of pith and point —a merit which will be appreciated by 
those who have struggled to kindle enthusiasm in the class-room 
over ‘‘the green spectacles of my grandfather’s cousin,’’ and 
such like cruel shreds and tatters of language. 

The order of topics is logical, beginning with simple elements, 
and passing to special constructions and the use of clauses. This 
(revised) edition gives in Part I., in connection with the exercises 
for written work, a parallel series of oral exercises interlined, 
designed to furnish the pupil with a fuller vocabulary. It may be 
questioned whether, in a book whose object is the exposition of 
Latin syntax, an extensive vocabulary should be presented. 

The ‘‘ Introduction ’’ has few grammatical rules or explanations. 
The pupil is referred to the grammars of Harkness, Allen, and 
Greenough, and Gildersleeve. This will naturally be considered, 
by many teachers, a serious defect in its adaptability for study or 
class-room work. W. F..8. 


A Repty to Pror. FisHer’s “THREE Pronunciations oF Latin.” By C. 
E. Mituer, Teacher of Languages in the St. Joseph High School. 


This pamphlet presents a paper read before the State Teachers’ 
Association at Columbia, Missouri, in June, 1880. The work 
which it reviews has already been noticed in THe Western, and is 
an expansion of an earlier pamphlet on the same subject, which 
called out some sharp comment at the time of its issue. The 
revised edition repeats all the claims of the first pamphlet, omit- 
ting a few mistakes into which the author had fallen, and adding 
some argument, mainly on the expediency side of the question. 
The most noticeable addition to the argument on the merits is an 
extended quotation from Mr. W. W. Story’s article in the North 
American Review for January, 1879. This article, superficial and 
unscholarly, was quoted by Prof. Fisher as though it were author- 
ity, and was trusted by him to the extent of allowing it to replace 
his own investigations. This unlucky excess of confidence is very 
properly reproved in the ‘* Reply ’’ before us. Mr. Miller has pre- 
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sented very fully and clearly the argument from tradition, trans- 
literation, internal evidence, and direct testimony, with the special 
design of reaching those who have not at hand the facilities for 
original study. Further than this, he combats ably and effec- 
tively Prof. Fisher’s claims for collateral advantage in the English 
method, in the two respects of English orthoepy and Latin 
prosody. The writer might have made some concession in favor 
of a possible bilabial v, instead of w; but the paper is so careful, 
thorough, and genuine, that we can overlook this as a small defect, 
and heartily commend it, in spirit and execution, to those who are 
interested in the subject. | a: Ry 


ILLUSTRATED History oF ANCIENT LITERATURE, ORIENTAL AND CLAS- 


sicaL. By Joun D. QuackenBos. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1880. 


This is an attempt to supply an elementary work upon the His- 
tory of Literatures, and illustrates its statements and criticisms 
by copious extracts. The earnest work of our students of lan- 
guage has excited a popular interest in the oriental and classical 
literatures, and we consider this volume a very convenient means 
of satisfying the popular want. As a school-book it can, we im- 
agine, find no room except in college courses, and in advanced 
private schools where individual choice has room to play. We 
had before this work several histories of classical literature, and 
we do not know that this work is superior. On the other hand, we 
had no generally known popular manuals of Oriental literature ; 
so that in this respect Mr. Quackenbos’ venture has a free field. 


Epiror. 


Homo Sum, anp THE Sisters. By Grorce Epers. New York: William 8. 
Gottsberger. 1880. 


There is an office for history, and there is yet an office for the 
imaginative treatment of historical topics. To render valuable 
the results of the world’s experience, these results must not be 
confined to those of scholarly taste, and hence the importance of 
popular presentations of the spirit of historical movements. Ebers 
has by no means mistaken the fitness for the task which he has 
assumed, and, apart from any momentary pleasure to the reader, 
his books furnish able studies of problems which have con- 
stant value— problems which are certainly ‘‘live questions’”’ 
to each generation of men and women. In Homo Sum, the 
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real subject is asceticism, monasticism, and hermit life, as 
preparatives for the kingdom of God. In The Sisters the sub- 
ject is slighter, presenting as it does merely a study of Persian 
life and manners. The review of Uarda, presented in a previous 
number, was so extended that we see no reason for repeating re- 


marks already made. Eprror. 


Tae SpeLuinc-RerormM Question Discussep. By E. H. Watson. New 
York: The Authors’ Publishing Co. 1880. 


This is a discussion of the various arguments advanced by the 
advocates of the spelling-reform, and will be of interest alike to 
those who support and to those who oppose the modifications 
urged by Prof. March and others. Epiror. 
How to Unperstanp Music. A Concise Course in Musical Intelligence 


and Taste. By W. S. B. Marnews. Chicago: Donnelly, Gassette & 
Lloyd. 1880. 


The strong, original plan of this work appeals both to the 
musical and the unmusical world. To those who have only 
entered as humble and reverent followers into that heaven which 
a true musician can create, it promises a future of delights ever 
new. To the musician himself it promises that rare appreciation 
which is the parent of inspiration. 

At present, the cry throughout our broad land (the musical 
portion, at least) is, ‘‘ Why cannot we have national schools of 
music? Why must our home artists, many of whom rank with 
the best in the world, cross the ocean to pursue their studies?’’ 
Many plans have been proposed, and a great deal has been accom- 
plished in the right direction, but we realize that we have not yet 
been successful. Our author steps quietly to the front, and gives 
us something entirely new. He proposes to teach people how to 
hear music; wisely concluding that when the demand of the na- 
tion is heartfelt and earnest, it will surely be satisfied. We cannot 
all be musicians, neither can we all be painters or sculptors; but 
this does not debar us from understanding and enjoying the work 
of either. We meet painting and sculpture upon the field of rea- 
son; the content of such works is thought, and following this 
standard, we accept or reject them. But when we come to music, 
‘**that one art peculiarly representative of our modern world, with 
its intense life, complex civilization, and feverish self-conscious- 
ness,’’ we enter a field apart from reason, and one into which pure 
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thought cannot come — the emotions. Yet, since there can be no 
action in one departmeni of the mind without a direct participa- 
tion by the others, so we must give to the study of music a fair 
share of thought and will, not forgetting that its inner soul is im- 
agination and feeling. ‘The author proposes to help us by a series 
of studies arranged in text-book form, beginning simply with the 
externals of music, and using as examples only the best works of 
classical and modern schools. -Thus, as he says, the musical per- 
ceptions are sharpened, the student is introduced to the best parts 
of musical literature, and his taste and musical feeling are culti~ 
vated. 

In the lessons, which are arranged in a carefully developed 
series, the pupils have the works of the best composers played to 
them, in order that they may observe and compare certain pecu- 
liarities. We can see that this is the only true way of imparting 
this instruction, since it cannot be introduced into the mind 
through reason, but must be called up into the mind through a 
comparison of sense-impressions with each other, and these again 
with the feelings which they awakened. A pupil is not told that 
he should prefer a work of Beethoven to one of Gounod, but such 
a taste is unconsciously developed by his well-selected list of illus- 
trations. 

In Part IV. he has worked out the relation of music to the 
other arts, though perhaps not so much in detail as we would wish. 
He shows how sculpture and painting can each give only a moment 


of life, a contrast, a relation, while music can give a prolonged 


action of the soul —a life history. He shows, also, how it reaches 
its limitations when it attempts to represent conflict, and how in 
such effort it trespasses upon the field of poetry, and loses its 
depth and power as an art. Still, though music does not address 
itself to reason, but rather to the imagination, he claims for it a 
high place. With an intelligibility entirely its own, ‘*it portrays 
the progress of a soul from grief or sadness to comfort, joy, and 
blessedness,’’ giving us a sense of that infinite repose which is the 
unfailing test of true art. 

In Part VIII. he has given us a number of biographical 
sketches of musicians, designed to be made the basis of school- 
room talks or lectures. 

in Part IX. he has arranged, with great care, a dictionary and 
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condensed encyclopzedia of musical terms, instruments, composers, 
and important works. 

The whole work is presented to the public with that modesty 
which characterizes an earnest worker, who is at the same time 
confident that he has made a move in the right direction. 

Laura HiIncHMAN. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE DirpLoMa EXAMINATION OF THE Two Boston LatIN 
ScHoots, anp Course oF Srupy For THe Two Latin ScHoo.s. 


These questions would seem to imply that C. F. Adams, Jr., 
and R. G. White had not made themselves certain of their facts 
before using their premises. ‘The Boston Latin Schools are prop- 
erly training-schools for Harvard, and as no other city has enough 


pupils to fill a distinct academy, we have no means for comparison. 


READING FoR ScHoots anD Famitres. Authorized by School Board in the 
Boston Public Schools. Boston: George A. Smith. 1880. 


I. Six Popular Tales: Jack the Giant-Killer, Jack and the 
Bean-Stalk, Little Red Riding-Hood, Puss in Boots, The Sleep- 
ing Beauty, Cinderella. 

II. Six Popular Tales: Bluebeard, Hop-o’-My-Thumb, Beauty 
and the Beast. The Princess and the Nuts, Fortunatus, The His- 
tory of Sir R. Whittington and his Cat. 

III. Six Stories from the Arabian Nights. 

IV. Poetry for Children. 

‘** Instead of requiring pupils to commit to memory dry details, 
rules, tables, and definitions, often useless and generally meaning- 
less to the younger scholars. they are supplied with fresh and 
interesting reading-matter.’* 

These books have been prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Samuel Eliot, late superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, 
and seem to illustrate the natural craze consequent upon the man- 
agement of cultivated people who have no practical acquaintance 
with the needs of school-life. 

The first three sets are better adapted to ‘*‘ hearth and home”’ 
than to any possible need of the school-room. The book of 
poems embraces pieces varying in their grading from ** Pretty 
Cow’’ (Thank you, pretty cow, that made pleasant milk to soak 
my bread every day and every night, warm, and fresh, and sweet, 
and white) to Collins’ ‘* How Sleep the Brave?’’ and the order 
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of their arrangement is not easily intelligible. To teach reading, 
there is required a selection of extracts which are neither Ollen- 
dorfian nor calculated simply to interest as stories. Substantially, 
the methods which proved most serviceable to those now of 
mature years, will in the future, as in the past, be found the most 
satisfactory. The reform must be in omitting what experience 
has proved to be unserviceable. Whether Superintendent Seaver 
will continue the recommendation of these supplementary readers 
remains to be seen; but if he is a teacher experienced in the condi- 
tions of the elementary grades, we cannot believe that he will. 
Eprror. 


OvuTLines oF ENGLISH History. By ANNIE WALL. St. Louis: G. I. Jones 
& Co. 1880. 


A little book of 160 pages, designed for beginners, well arranged, 
and clearly written. In a primary work of this kind it is neces- 
sarily difficult to decide which of the multitude of important 
events shall be taken as the most significant, and more difficult still 
to show their historical relation. The author has therefore chosen 
to present the work as a series of biographies of the English rulers, 
in which the life of the nation seems somewhat an incidental mat- 
ter; rather overcrowded with names, dates, and events, consider- 
ing the space; and has stated her opinions of men and things, and 
without attempting to consult the judgment of the pupil. For 
young people just beginning the study of history, this is probably 
the most effective form and method, and in the present case the 
judgments are fairly made and the events pleasingly told. 

RB. ¥. RD. 


Home Lire anp InF_urence. By WILLiaM GREENLEAF Etro, D.D., Chan- 
cellor of Washington University. St. Louis: G. I Jones & Co. 1880. 


This series of six lectures was originally delivered by Dr. Eliot 
while pastor of the Church of the Messiah. There has long been 
felt a need of suitable books for girls, while boys have found help 
in the letters of Timothy Titcomb, Matthews’ Getting on in the 
World, Smiles’ Self-Help, ete. The works of Miss Edgeworth, 
Mrs. Sigourney, and Miss Sedgwick no longer present, in effective 
form, truths new to each generation. We have found great pleas- 
ure in reading Dr. Eliot’s gracefully written book ; and recognizing 
his fitness to advise, we commend it to all who are interested in 
the best education of young girls. Epiror. 
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MapcLe Hatt Mystery. By Enrique Parmer. New York: The Authors’ 
Publishing Co. 1880 


This volume is one of the Satchel Series, and is intended to while 
away a weary hour in travelling. We do not think the story very 
satisfactory in plot, or of sustained dramatic interest; but then 
this may arise from the comparison to which all novels are neces- 
sarily subjected, so that none but the greatest of story-tellers 
receives much praise. 


A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream. Mvucn Apo asout Noruine. Hupson’s 
Single-Volume Shakespeare. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1880. 


We have so frequently reviewed Mr. Hudson’s Shakespeare 
work that our readers can no longer need more than a simple 
announcement of the volumes as issued. For school or home use 
this series is all that the general reader can desire. EpITor. 


Tse Lirtie Bueter. G. L Jones & Co. 1880. 

This is a record of personal experiences during the civil war, and 
makes an interesting story for young people. It is well printed 
and easily written, although the author or proof-reader makes one 
or two grammagical slips. Eprror. 
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MESSRS. G. I. JONES & CO., Publishers, 


BEG TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOW- 
ING RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Frrst, An elegant volume. Just Published. 

DARBY’S PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
Personal Recollections of many Prominent People whom I have known, 
and of Events—especially of those relating to the History of St. 


Louis — during the first half of the Present Century. By Joun F. 
DarBy. $5.00. 


Szconp, What your boys want. Just Published. 
THE LITTLE BUGLER. 
A Story for Boys. Illustrated. Cloth, l6mo. 75 cents. 

No more interesting story of a boy’s part in the army has been written. It 
will be found more attractive to our boys than the average “‘ Young America” 
style of books, and more valuable than the purely fictitious juvenile books. 

The book is handsomely printed, in large, clear type, illustrated from origi- 
nal drawings by J. H. Fry, and neatly bound. 


Turrp, A book that your girls ought to have. Just Published. 
HOME LIFE AND INFLUENCE. 
Revised and enlarged from “* Lectures to Young Women.”” By WILLIAM 
GREENLEAF Etrot, D.D., Chancellor of Washington University. 16mo. 
75 cents, 
We believe this handsome volume has more sound common-sense observa- 
tions on the subject than any book yet published. 
Fourts, A book that will be acceptable to all who enjoy a vivid account of 
thrilling adventures. 
PRIVATE CHAPTER OF THE WAR. 


By Grorce W. Bartey, late of 2nd Division Staff, 15th Army Corps, 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


Firtu, Something thoroughly acceptable for all specially interested in dra- 
matic affairs. 


DRAMATIC LIFE AS I FOUND IT. 

A record of personal experience, with an account of dramatic affairs in 
the West and South from 1815 to 1858, and brief sketches of the prin- 
cipal actors and actresses who have appeared on the stage in the Missis- 
sippt Valley. By N. M. Luptow, actor and manager for thirty-eight 
years. Cloth, 8vo. $3.50 


Srxtra, Able books about Shakespeare are eagerly welcomed. One of the 
ablest books yet written is undoubtedly — 
SNIDER’S SYSTEM OF SEAKESPEARE’S DRAMAS. 


System of Shakespeare's Dramas. By Dunton J. Sniper. 2 vols.; 
‘2mo., cloth, $4.00. 2 vols. in 1, $2.56. 
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With which may be coupled that most useful book, 


MORGAN’S TOPICAL SHAKESPEARIANA. 

A Collection of English Shakespeariana, arranged under headings to fa- 
cilitate reference to special subjects of investigation. By Horace H. 
Morean. Cloth, 8v0. $2.00. 

Szventu, Books of Literature that are always in season. 
HOSMER’S SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

A Short History of German Literature from the earliest period to the 
present time. By Prof. James K. Hosmer. Third edition. Cloth, 
12mo. $2.00. 

MORGAN’S LITERARY STUDIES. 

Literary Studies from the Great British Authors. By Horace H. Mor- 
GAN. 12mo. $1.50. 

Eicuts, A poem which has been cordially received. 


EXILE: A DRAMATIC POEM. 
By Lewis J. BLocx. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 


Nuixta, For art students and lovers of art there are few more instructive 
books than — 
HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


Being the second part of Hegel’s Aisthetik. Translated and accompanied 
with an introductory Essay giving an Outline of the entire Aisthetik- 
By WiiuraM M. Bryant. Cloth, 8v0. $1.75. 


Tentu, We cannot forbear calling your attention to ene of the most re- 
markable books of the present century.” 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH. 


Or, Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity. Reprinted from the last 
London Edition, which was edited by Prof. R. A. Procror. Cloth. 
50 cents. 


We wish to call especial attention to the uniform excellence of the Printing, 
Paper, and Binding of these books, and their tasteful and artistic appearance. 
They are superior to Eastern books of a similar class. Our efforts to produce 
creditable books have been thoroughly appreciated, and the day is now 
happily past when a book is condemned because it is published in St. 
Louis. 

Ask to see our books at the book-stores. We mail any of them on receipt 
of price. 


G. I. JONES & CO., Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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FOR 1881. 


Reduced in Price to $3.00 per annum; 25 cts. per Number. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
MAGAZINE. 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


—or— 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND TRAVEL. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1881. 


With the year 1881 LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE will enter upon a NEW SERIES, & 
change which will be marked by many improvements and a material reduction in 
price. Maintaining the same high literary standard as in the past, but presenting 
new and attractive features, — rendering the Magazine somewhat lighter in character 
than hitherto, — its conductors will spare no efforts to secure for it the distinctive 
reputation of a thoroughly popular and first-class Family Magazine. 

The rapid development of periodical literature during recent years has been 
attended not only by a vast increase in the number of readers, but by a proportion- 
ate advance in their requirements. The best work of trained and skilful writers 
has first reached the public through this medium, and in America as well as in 
Europe, magazines hgve become the chief purveyors of intellectual entertainment. 
Some address themselves to particular classes engaged in special studies, others 
seek to meet the general demands of the mass of intelligent readers. Ranking 
itself among the latter, Lippincort’s will aim to furnish entertainment and a 
healthy stimulant to those of both sexes who find their best mental refreshment in 
light and attractive reading. 

Its new scheme will embrace a great variety of topics, giving special prominence 
to those that concern actual life, its interests, social aspects, and various phases, 
pathetic and amusing, presented in vivid pictures and graphic sketches. The list 
of writers will include many new contributors, fresh editorial departments will be 
added, and illustrations, carefully executed, will continue to hold a place. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWS DEALERS. 


TERM 8S: 
Yearly subscription, $3.00; single number, 25 cents. 
CLUB RATES.— Three copies, $7.50; five copies, $11.50; ten copies, with an extra 
copy to the club-getter, $22.00. 
Specimen number mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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“THE BEST anp THE CHEAPEST.” 


“A’ New Departure and in the Right Direction.” 


“EVERY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINE THEM.” 


SEYMOUR'S  ARITHMETICS, 


CONSISTING OF TWO, BOOKS. 


AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


ORAL AND WRITTEN. 
A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 


By GEORGE E. SEYMOUR, A. M., 
Instructor in the St. Louis High School. 


“ Analytical in treatment ; clear, concise, and well graded.” 
“ Perfect in Mechanical Execution.” 
“The Best Arithmetics in the Market.” 


bee Specimen copies of the Elementary Arithmetic will be 
sent to TEACHERS and ScHoot Orricers for 25 cents; and 
of the Practical for 50 cents. 


Correspondence is solicited. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


G. 1 FONES“S'CO., 


210 & 212 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A. J. FOX’S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 


— AND— 


PORTRAIT STUDIOS. 





THE FINEST AND LARGEST IN AMERICA. 





916 & 918 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS. 





Yourselves by making money when a golden chance is offered, 
thereby always keeping poverty from your door. Those who 
always take advantage of the good chances for making 


that are offered, generally become wealthy, while those who do 
not improve such chances remain in poverty. We want many men, women, boys, 
and girls to work for us right in their own localities. iness will pay more 
than ten times ordinary wages. We furnishan expensive outfit and all that you need, 
free. No one who engages fails to make money very rapidly. You can devote your 
whole time to the work, or my ba spare moments. ll information and all that 
is needed sent free. Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 





LEONARD WILCOX, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


Insurance Building, Room 4, 


Sixth and Locust Streets, 


ST. LOUIS, - MISSOURI. 
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TOOLS TO WORK WITH, 


Will SCHOOL OFFICERS, as well as TEACHERS, please remember that the most 
eminent, experienced, and practical educators we have, say it is a fact that with a 
set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe, and a Black- board, a teacher can instruct a 
class of or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he 
would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 

n other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work in all branches 


of study with these helps as he can do without them,—a fact which Schoo! Boards 
should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves to secure 
every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. These 
facts should be urged until every school is supplied with§ 

Biack-boards all around the room, a Set of Outline Maps, a 
Set of Reading Charts, a Set of Writing Charts, a Set 
lof Physiological Charts, a Giobe, Crayons,| 
Erasers, etc., etc. 
Black-boards ot slated paper, that you can hang up for the children at home, or 
black- boards put on to evens a spare inch of surface in the school-room, are cheap, and 
of t value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. The BEST surface, that 


which has been tested for years, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the Hot- 
BROOK LIQUID SLATING. 


Hon. 8. R. Thompson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Nebraska, 
under date of January 1, 1879, says: “The Slated Pa ordered for black-boards 
came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the purpose; in fact, it is all 
that can be desired for a BLACK-BOARD 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address, 
with stamp for reply, and send direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supples of all Kinds, 
No. 704 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OUR NEW BOOKS. 


HE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Prof. E. J. Hovs- 
TON, author of Houston’s Physical Geography. - - Price, $1.25. 
ASY LESSONS ON NATURAL —,! For Beginners, by 
Prof. E. J. Hovston, - - - Price, 50 Cents. 
MANUAL OF BTTMOLOGY, by A o. Wen, author aS the Model 
Etymology, ete., - - Price, $1.00 
E MODEL DEFINER, by A. C. Wess, - ‘ Price 50 Cents. 
This book contains several thousand words, such as the pupil finds in First, 
Second, and Third Readers. It gives the definition and, in most cases, a 


sentence, showing the proper use of the word. Itisa book which should 
find a place in every school. 


A Model Text-Book.—Houston’s Physical Geography. 


A TEXT-BOOK that will gladden the hearts both of teachers and pupils. Up to 
the times in every respect, and a realization of what , text-book on this subject 
should be. Just such a book as has long been needed. Price, $1.50; to teachers, for 
examination, $1.05. 


MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. 


No. 1. The Cultivation of the Senses, so cts. | No. 3. On the Use of ‘Words, 
“ 2. The Cultivation of oe} Memory so “ . On. Discipline, 
No, 5. On Class Teaching, 50 cts. 





THE TEACHER. 


A Monthly Educational Journal, devoted to the interests of Teachers, Schools, and 
the cause of Education in general. Price, BB cents per annum. Specimen copy sent 
free. Send for our Catalogue. Please Address, 

ELDREDGE & BRO., 


17 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY aims to give its readers the best magazine literature 
in the world, the contributions of the best writers of Poetry, Novels, Short Storiese 
Oriticism, and on Politics, Social Science, Education, Art, Industry, and all subjects 
that most interest the American public. 


The Volumes for 188i wil! Contain 
SERIAL STORIES 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of ‘The Gates Ajar,” etc.; Geo. P. Lathrop, 
author of “ A Study of Hawthorne ;” W. H. Bishop, author of “ Detmold;” W. D. 
Howells, author of “The Lady of Aroostook;” and Henry James, Jr., author of 
“The American,” etc. 


SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES 


By Harriett Beecher Stowe, T. B. Aldrich, Sarah Orne Jewett, Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, Mark Twain, and Rose Terry Cooke. 


ESSAYS 


On Biographical, Historical, and Social Subjects, by Goldwin Smith; Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, on the Social, Political, and Religious Life of the World in the Time of 
Christ; Wm. M. Rossetti, on “ The Wives of the Poets;” John Fiske, on the “‘ Early 
Culture, Myths, and Folk-Lore of our Aryan Ancestors;" R. L. Dugdale, on “The 
Relation of Society to Crime.” 


THE LITERARY FEATURES of THE ATLANTIC, which have always been 
remarkable for their variety and excellence, are now even better than heretofore, 
Essays on distinguished authors, and Reviews of important works and classes of 
works, —as Biography, Novels, Poetry, Travels, Art, etc.,—form a very interesting 
feature of the Magazine, and give it especial value. 

LIVING QUESTIONS in Politics, Education, Religion, Industry, or whatever 
the American public is most interested in, are discussed by persons eminently quali- 
fied to treat them thoroughly, and so as to enlist the attention of thinking men and 
women. 

“The quality and variety of the articles are not less noteworthy than the reputa- 
tion of the contributors. Whatever is of most moment in the several departments 
of literature and criticism, of art and social life, of politics and morals, finds room 
ip these pages; and both in the selection and treatment of topics, so much skill and 
good taste are shown that it is wholly within bounds to say that no other American 
Magazine contains so little that the average reader can afford to ‘skip.’"" — Boston 
Journal. 

TERMS. — $4.00 9 year, in advance, postage free; 35 centsa number. With superb 
life-size’ portrait of Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, or Longfellow, $5.00; with 
two portraits, $6.00; with three portraits, $7.00; with four portraits, $8.00; with all 
five portraits, $9.00. 
ma” Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Acknowledged Through Car Route 


Is THE 


Inducements offered 
by no other 


eury 10q30 ou Aq 
USALS SUOT}BPOUTMIODIY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA. 





Keep these facts in mind, and remember that the line giving you these unpar- 
alleled inducements is 


The Great Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific Railway. 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 


120 North Fourth Street: Grand Union Ticket Office. 





J. C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Manager. General Pass’r Agent. 
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THE LEADING 
BOOK MANUFACTURING HOUSE 


OF THE WEST. 


BECKTOLD & CO, 


Book Manufacturers, 


212 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


SPECIALTIES : 
Bind Editions in Cloth, Sheep, Calf, 


or Morocco. 


We carry a large assortment of Designs, Ornaments, 


and Letterings, and stock of Material second to none in 


the country. 
First-class Law Work made a Specialty. 
Orders executed promptly, and at satisfactory prices. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 


Your orders solicited. 


BECKTOLD & CO. 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





U. S. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


(Official Report on Steinway & Sons’ Piano-Fortes.] 

‘* For greatest concert capacity in Grand Pianos, as also highest degree of excellence in 
all their styles of pianos, riz.: largest volume, purity and duration of tone, and extraor- 
dinary carrying capacity, with precision and durability of mechanism; also, novel 
disposition of the strings, and construction and bracing of the me‘al frame.” 


The report then minutely describes and emphatically indorses the six principal 
ine Worl paprovements which have rendered the STEIN WAY the Standard Piano of 
the orld. 

Certain unscrupulous piano manufacturers have advertised the judicial signatures 
attached to fraudulent reports which the Judges at the Centennial Exhibition had 
rejected and refused to sign: the Judges, in order to protect the public against such 
unauthorized use of their names, have given to STEINWAY & SONS, under date of 
July 28, 1877, the following certificate : — 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY, That the piano-fortes of Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, com 
prising Concert and Parlor Grand, Square, and Upright, exhibited by them at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelph.a in 1876, presented the greatest totality of excellent 

alities and novelty of construction, and in ali points of excellence they received our 

ighest average of points, and accordingly our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs. 
ry tA & SONS “ HIGHEST DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE IN ALL THEIR 
WILLIAM THOMSON, J. SCHIEDMAYER, GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 
E. LEVASSEUR, J. E. HILGARD, JAMES ©. WATSON, 
Eb. FAVRE PERRET, Hewry K. OLIVER, JOSEPH HENRY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 

The examining Judges further certify that the Steinway piano-fortes were rated 
highest, and far above all other competing exhibits, in each and every style, and 
reached a grand total average of 9544 out of a possible 96. Steinway & Sons’ pianos 
are fully warranted for five years. Llustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: Steinway Hall, Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CONOVER BROS., 
General Agents, 
206 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, 
613 Main Street, KANSAS CITY. 
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pes” THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as Prof, Max Muller, Rt. Hon. 

a WwW. E. Gladstone, James A. Froude, Prof. Huxley, 
Richard A. Proctor, Edward A. Freeman, Prof. Tyn- 
dall, Dr. W. B. Carpeuter, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, The Duke of Argyll, William 
Black, Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Mulock-(raik, George 
MacDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, R. D. Binckmore, Jean 
Ingelow, Thomas Hardy. Matthew Arnold, Henry 
Kingsley. W. H. Mallock, W. W. Story, Turguenief, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, and many others, are re- 
presented in the pages of 


a 
JALTTELL’S LIVING AGE 
LITTELL'S MN 
In 1881 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its thirty-eighth year, admittedly unrivalled 
and continuously successful. During the year it will furnish to its readers the pro- 
ductions of the most eminent authors, xnbeve-named and many others; 


embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign 
Nevelints, and an amount 


(Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day, from the 
»ens of the teremest Easu yists, Scientists. Critics. Discoverers, and 
Lali tors. representing evcry department of Knowledge and Progress. 
THE LIVING AGE is a weekly maguzine, giving more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. It presents in an inexpensive 
form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and COMPLETE combination of an indispensable current literature, — indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WiRiitTtEBtRes. 


“In no other form can so much thoroughly good reading be got for so little money: 
in no other form can so much instruction and entertainment be got in so small a 
space.’’— Philadelphia Times. 

“It reproduces so fully the choicest articles from the foreign magazines, that one 
who takes it does not feel the need of anything else in the way of foreign periodical 
literature.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

“Gives the best of all at the price of one.”"— New York Independent. 

“Teems with the choicest literature of the day.”— New York Tribune. 

“ It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.’’— Southern Churchman. 

“Ti enables the reader, at trifling expense, considering the quantity and quality of 
the reading furnished, to keep pace with the best thought and literary work of our 
time.”’ — Christian Union, New York. 

“One cannot read every hing. * * * No man will be behind the literature of the 
times who reads THE LIVING AGE.’ — Zion’s Herald. Boston. 

“We know of no investment of eight dollars, in the world of literature, that will 
yield equal returns.” the Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 

“It has no rival.””— New York Evening Post. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 











CLUB-PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[{‘ Possessed of THE LivinG AGE and one or other of our vivacious American 
mouthlies, a subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation " — Phila- 
delphiaErening Bull tin.) 

For $10,50 THE LIVING AGE and any one of the American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s 
Weekly or Bazaar) will be sent for a year, post-paid; or for $9.50 THE LIVING AGE 
and the Western, St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal, or Lippincott’s Monthly. 


Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
(Organized, 1846.) 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. = 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Sec’y. [DANIEL H. WELLS, Ax .’t Sec’y, 





BUSINESS DONE IN 33 YEARS. 


Premiums received . . . $112,717,723 72 | Losses and Endowments 

Interest received. ... 33,148,467 20 | paid . $36,084,055 97 
——————_ | Dividends and Surrender- 

| ed Policies . . a. 40 47,236,909 68 

| Expenses and Taxes 2$F" 15,378,980 90 

| @lance, netassets . . . 47,116,244 37 

| ——_ _ 

$145,866,190 92 | $145,866,190 92 





Gross ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1880... . ‘ es - « $48,792,344 48 
SURPLUS, CONNECTICUT STANDARD, 4 PER CENT. RESERVE ... . 3,434,451 42 
SURPLUS, NEW YORK STANDARD, 436 PER CENT. RESERVE ..... 6,558,124 42 
EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT FOR 1879, 6.54 PER CENT. OF THE RECEIPTS. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company aims tw furnish the safest 
indemnity at the minimum of cost, and to be in all respects a perfect realization in 
practical operation o: the beneficent theory of life insurance. In an experience of 
thirty-three years, it has attained these ends to a degree unapproached by any other 
organization; and to day, as regards either past results, present strength, and suc- 
cessful working condition, or abiliiy to carry the good work on into the centuries, it 
stands peerless amoung the life insurance companies of the world. 

Correspondence in reference to policies or agencies respectfully solicited. 


A. B. DENTON, 
General Agent for Missouri, 
8. E. Cor. 5th and Olive Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





“After an exhaustive examination of the affairs of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, with the aid of all the expert assistance that was required, I 
find that the company has faithfully complied with all the laws of the State respect- 
ing insarance companies, and has an undeniable surplus of millions of dollars of 
assets over liabilities. That it will be maintained in this high position I have no 


more doubt than I have in the credit of my native State, from which it derives its 
name.” , 


JOHN W. STEDMAN, 
Insurance Commissioner State of Connecticut. 
HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 5, 1880. 
> 
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EDUCATION. 
An International Magazine, devoted to the Science, the Art, the Philos- 
ophy, and the Literature of Education. 

THE BEST WRITERS ARE SECURED AS CONTRIBUTORS. 
Conductor, THOMAS W. BICKNELL. 


The magazine contains over one hundred octavo pages of reading matter, printed 
and bound in excellent style, with a steel portrait in each issue. 


“For one I welcome this capacious bi-monthly as a new instrumentality for pro- 
moting among us a more serious study of educational science. It has the character- 
istics of a high, broad, liberal, serious organ, and the name of the conductor is a 
sufficient guaranty of pluck and enterprise in the management.” —JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Boston. 

“Its make-up compares favorably with the best reviews. Its articles are strong 
and vigorous, timely and readable, of the highest scholarship, and the greatest 
utility.””— WILLIAM A. Mowry, Prest. Am. Institute of Instruction. 

“T have received No. 1, Vol. 1., of EDUCATION. Good! thrice good! I feel aninch 
taller since reading it. I am proud that our ranks can now point to such an index of 
its ability. I congratulate you, too, upon its neat and modest appearance, typograph- 
ically. The letter-press is beautiful. You are beginning to reap the harvest, the 
seed for which has been sowing, lo, these fifty years.’””— AARON GOVE, Denver, Col. 

“IT think your new magazine, EDUCATION, is superb, —a credit to teaching, and a 
publication that no prominent schoolman will dare to be without.”’ — JERE. MAHONY, 
Chicago. 


Denn 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





(THE NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND). 


NATIONAL IN SPIRIT AND CHARACTER. Devoted to the Depart- 
ments of the Kindergarten, the Primary Schools, the mar 
Schools, the High Schools, and the Colleges. 
Editor, THomas W. BICKNELL. 
With the Ablest Educators in the Country among its Contributors. 
Fifty numbers a year. Just the paper needed by Teachers of every grade, and 


recommended by the highest authorities in the country. Its Departments cover 
every part of Educational work. 


Weekly: Price, 83.00 per Year; in advance, $2.50. 





The Primary Teacher 
DEVOTED SOLELY TO 


Interests of Primary and Kindergar- 
ten Instruction in America. 


UNRIVALLED IN ITS SPHERE. 


It is the best guide on Methods of Ele- 
mentary Instruction for inexperienced 
teachers in the world. It largely takes 
the place of a normal course of training 
for this grade of educators. 


WM. E. SHELDON, Editor, 


ny ’ my: 
he Good Times. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
Dialogues, Declamations, Recitations, 
Charades, Tableauz, Selections, Pan- 
tomimes, Songs, Games, etc. 
THE BEST OF ITS CLASS. 
It is devoted to Dialogues, Recitations, 
Declamations, and Selections. Motion- 
Songs, and other Musical Varieties, for 


Exhibitions, and Public Fridays in all 
grades of Day Schools. 


Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor. 





Monthlies: Each $1.00 per year, in advance. 





For Terms, Specimen Copies, etc. 


, address 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





SOLID, 


ae BS EPANTIAL, 


— AND -— 


ENDURING! 


We have assiduously labored to establish our busi- 
ness upon the above basis, and we feel flattered by 
the public recognition of our success. Our inflexi- 
ble determination to keep only the 


BEST GOODS, 


and offer them at Honest Prices, has been the 
Kery-Nore or our Success. 

This, coupled with a: liberal policy in the treat- 
ment of our patrons, has won for us the confidence of 
the people. We have made an unusual effort to fill 
our salesrooms with rare attractions for the Holidays, 
and buyers of sensible and practical gifts will find 
just what they need to make some one happy, at 


F. W. HUMPHREY & CO., 


N. E. COR. FIFTH & PINE. 
Orders from country promptly filled C. O. D. 

















SwInTon’s SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


Baited by WILLIAM SWINTON, Author ot Word! Book, Geographical 
and Language Series, étc., and GEORGE R. CATHCART, 
Author of Literary Reader, etc. 


Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Tue SUPPLEMENTARY Reapers form a series of carefully graduated read- 
ing-books, designed to connect with any of the regular series of five or six 
Readers, These books, which ‘are closely codrdinated with the several 
Readers of the regular series, are : — . 


IL BASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET: Supplementary to First 
Keader. —In this book the attractive is the chief aim, and the pieces have 


been written and chosen with special reference to the feelings and fancies of, 


early childhood. 


Il. GOLDEN BOOE OF CHOICE READING: Supplementary to 
Second Reader! — This book presents a great variety of pleasing and instruc- 
tive reading, consisting of child-love and poetry, noble examples, and attrac- 
| » tive object-readings. 


Ul BOOK OF TALES— BEING SCHOOL READINGS, IM- 
AGINATIVE AND EMOTIONAL: Supplementary to Third Reader. — 
In this book the youthful taste for the imuginative and emotional is fed with 
pure and noble creations, drawn from the literature of all nations. 


IV. READINGS IN NATURE'S BOOE: Supplementary to Fourth 
Reader. — This book contains a varied collection of charming readings in 
ndtural history and botany, drawn from the works of the great modern nata- 
ralists and travellers. 


V. SEVEN AMERICAN OCLASSIOS. 
VL SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 


The Crassics are suitable for reading in advanced grammar-grades, and 
aim to instil a taste for the higher literature, by the presentation of gems of 
British and American authorship. 


PRICES. 


. Easy Stéps for Little Feet ; 
. Golden Book of. Choice Reading . 
. Rook of Tales . . 

’. Readings in Nature’s Book 

). Seven American Classics . 

‘I. Seven British Classics 


963" Sample copies for examination will te sent to Tender or School Oft- 
cers, upon application, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price as above. 


Address JOHN C. ELLIS, 
612 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo., 


Agent for MissouRI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, AND SOUTHERN 
INDIANA. 














